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three generations from 
Ginger Ale to 
Grape Fruit. 


Dean Inge says the younger generation leves 
to remove the idols of their fathers—and 
to put those of their grandfathers in their 
place. 
handled = and 


To-day we see Evolution roughly 


Creation being © stoutly 


defended, under the  smoke-screen ot 





“mutations”? and “indeterminacy.” 9 Our 


own guess is that progress is achieved by a succession 


of creations: a new idea comes from “ nowhere,” 


flouriches for a time, and then too often is strangled 
by the institution that was intended to protect it. To 
fly this weary wheel, to break this vicious circle, we 


have not only given all diligence to preserve the 


bequeathed us by our grandfather but 
Ross’s Sparkling 


a drink which our 


Ginger Ale 
have created 
Grape Fruit; 
friends say is good enough to be 


bracketed with the aforesaid Ginger 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE League of Nations Assembly has opened unsen- 
sationally, but there are sensations and _ potential 


sensations enough in the world to rob statesmen of 
any particular desire to see their number increased. In 


Mr. Sandler of Sweden the Assembly has elected its first 
socialist President, but no more significance attaches to 
hat than to the choice of Mr. Henderson three years ago 
as Chairman of the Disarmament Conference. The election 
of Russia to the League with a permanent seat on the 
Council seems assured, though it has not been actually 
achieved as these words are written. Grounds for 
objecting to Russia’s admission are easy to find for those 
who seek them, but it is manifest that on any broad view 
both the League and the world will be better off, to say 
nothing of Russia itself, if that great nation is associated in 
constant co-operation with the rest of Europe than if it is 
left isolated, suspected and suspicious. On balance 
the ease for Russia’s admission is conclusive. With pro- 
blems like Austria and the Saar still confronting it the 
League has severe tests before it in the immediate future, 
but there are signs that the pessimism which prevailed 
six months ago is dispersing, and the entry of Russia will 
give a new impulse towards the restoration of confidence. 
Whatever its immediate fortunes the League is as indis- 


pensable an element in the modern world as it has ever 
been, 
a x x * 


The Nazi Congress 

The Nazi Conference at Nuremberg has been an 
impressive affair, involving an expenditure rather sur- 
prising in view of Germany’s impoverished state. Nothing 


| particular has come out of it except the warning to the 


four million who voted No at the recent plebiscite, 
iid an assurance to the Storm Troopers as a whole 



























by Herr Hitler that he 
of the crimes for which 
their leaders paid with their lives on June 
reasonable speech by Herr Hess, the deputy-leader of 
the party. on Germany’s claim to colonies demands 
attention. While maintaining, naturally, the 
justice of the claim Herr Hess affirmed (speaking not to 
foreigners but to his own followers) that Germany had 
no intention of raising the colonial issue at present, 
though it was always open to the Powers concerned to 
do the right thing by her. Herr Hitler, it will be 
recalled, told Mr. Ward Price, of the Daily Mail, a month 
ago that he would not sacrifice a German life for any 
colony in the world. Altogether the Nuremberg Con- 
ference confirmed the impression that Herr Hitler's 
personal ascendancy is as great as ever—perhaps greater. 
The breach in the Church on the other hand persists, 
beth the Bavaria and Wirttemberg churches having 
openly and formally refused to recognize the fiat of Reich 
Bishop Miiller incorporating them in the German Evan- 
gelical Church. Dr. Miiller’s installation as Primate is 
now fixed for September 23rd. That date is likely to 
find the Church still divided. 
% 4 cd * 

The Eastern Pact 

Germany’s decision to decline all association with the 
so-called Eastern Locarno pact creates a new and 
unfortunate situation. The aim of the agreement was 
to increase the sense of security in Eastern Europe as 
the original Locarno has done, to some extent at least, in 
Western Europe. The British Government gave its 
blessing to the project on the ground that it would be 
genuinely reciprocal, and designed for the protection as 
much of Germany and Poland as of France or Russia. 


exonerates them completely 
Captain Roehm and others of 
30th. A 


some 
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Such reciprocity is obviously only possible with the assent 
of the parties concerned, and if Germany refuses that 
assent neither she nor anyone else can complain if the 
project in its necessarily altered form wears the appearance 
of being designed for her encirclement. It was never 
meant for that, and it will have that effect only if she 
herself determines to have it so. But the attitude of 
Poland is still in doubt. Relations between Warsaw 
and Paris are chilly, and the Poles attach sufficient 
importance to their pact with Germany to be reluctant 
to separate themselves from the Germans over the 
Eastern Locarno agreement. Without Poland the plan 
seems likely to crumble into an understanding, with no 
reciprocal element, between France and Russia, with 
perhaps Czechoslovakia associated as a third party. 
Germany’s explanation of her refusal—that she has not 
yet been accorded equality in armaments—would be 
more convincing if she were prepared to come to Geneva 
and join in general negotiations on that subject. 
* * * * 
Arms Traffic Accusations 
. The British protest against the mention of King 


George’s name in the evidence given before the Senate . 


inquiry into the arms traffic was in the natural order of 
things, and the State Department has expressed suitable 
regret. But the Senate Committee is perfectly right in 
refusing for this or any other reason to hold the hearing 
in private. Such a procedure would, apart from other 
considerations, defeat its own object. There is no privacy 
in the United States, and not much anywhere else in 
these days. Allegations, true or false, made before the 
committee are at any rate set down explicitly in black 
and white. If they were made behind closed doors they 
would get into print in any kind of distorted or exag- 
gerated form. The British protest was entirely spon- 
taneous. It seems in fact to have been made by the 
Ambassador, without waiting for instructions from the 
Foreign Office. But objections by some smaller States 
may quite well have been prompted by one or other of 
the firms implicated in the enquiry. At any rate less 
publicity would suit their book well. 
* * * * 

Maine’s Finger-Post 

Everyone with the least knowledge of United States 
politics is aware of the traditional relationship of the 
State of Maine to American elections. Maine elects its 
Governor, Senators, and Congressmen about two months 
hefore the general date, and the results of its voting nearly 
always afford some index of how the country will vote. 
As, however, it is by tradition a strongly Republican 
State, it may exaggerate a Republican current and rather 
under-emphasize a Democratic one. The fact, therefore, 
that Maine last week went strongly Democratic and re- 
elected a Democratic Governor by a_ vastly increased 
majority, suggests that President Roosevelt’s prospects in 
the November Congressional elections are very bright 
indeed. Following on the re-organization of the New 
Deal, his hold on the confidence of his countrymen seems 
to be stronger than ever. He is in fact the only leader 
America has in sight—-and one more than some other 
nations possess. 

* * * * 

Dr. Schacht’s New Trade Shackles 

A Government which allows merchants to buy goods 
abroad in the ordinary course of trade, and then forbids 
payment to be made for them, is obviously breaking 
those common rules of morality without which no human 
intercourse can be carried on. This was what compelled, 
first the Lancashire exporters of yarn and then the York- 
shire wool exporters, to declare an absolute stoppage of 
trading with Germany, until the moneys due for past de- 


liveries were paid. A proposal in partial satisfaction has 
at last been made to Lancashire ; Yorkshire jis sti] Wait. 
ing. Meantime Dr. Schacht, who as acting Eeononj, 
Minister in Germany has really been responsible for {hy 
mischief, has come out with a new policy which Should 
prevent its recurring in that form. It will bring th 
whole of German trade, industry and agriculture under 
close control by 25 Boards; and, roughly speaking 
nobody will be allowed to import anything unless sufficiens 
foreign currency, obtained through exports, is availabk 
to pay for it. This will render possible again the element 
of honest dealing, but the cramping effect of its compli 
cated machinery scarcely needs to be pointed out. 
* * * * 


The Burned Liner a 
Cruising on luxury liners is so popular a recreation ty. © 


day that a great many people must have felt persong| 


uneasiness over the burning of the ‘Morro Castle.’ Com. © 


ment on its details is best suspended, while each successive 
day brings forth its new crop of sensational and often cop. 
tradictory evidence. 
ago; it had most, though not all, the latest fire-protectio, ig 
devices ; yet it seems doubtful how far any of them wer 
employed. The human element may easily  cane¢l 
mechanical advantages in a sudden crisis. The crey | 
was no doubt of mixed nationality, and the stories told 7 
by reliable witnesses are an incredible record of inefficiency 
and cowardice. The frank confession by members of 
the crew themselves that one boat contained two 
passengers out of a total of 32 and another oie 
out of 20 is more damning than any comment could 
be. Conditions are probably safer on British vessel 
than on any others; and passengers who affect in. 
difference to what flag their ship flies may usefully be 
reminded of that. There will probably be some lessons 
for constructors. A little less “* luxury ” and a little more 
asbestos might go far to remove the paradox of devouring 
flames on a steel structure, 
* * * * 

A Great Churchman 

The retirement of Dr. Inge from the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, which he has held since 1911, must be regarded 
as virtually an accomplished fact with the delivery of 
his farewell sermon last Sunday. A_ notable figure f 
passes, not indeed from the active service of the Church 
of England, for no one so effective with his pen as Dean 
Inge will fail to exercise a continuing influence even 
from a Thames-side village, but from service in one of the 
Church’s chief offices. As his address at the Modem 
Churchmen’s Conference last week showed, he has always 
combined an essentially progressive outlook with a 
firm hold on the fundamental tenets of the faith he 
professes, and both his sermons and his writings, based 
as they are on a profound scholarship, have done much 
to dispel the doubts of many who found it hard to 
reconcile modern thought with ancient creeds. Politi 
cally his attitude is far more conservative, and not all 
the admirers of his religious writing would pay the 
same homage to his secular, An appreciation of Dean 
Inge as a great Churchman, from the pen of his successor, 
the present Dean of Exeter, will appear in an early issue 
of The Spectator. 

* * * 

Tests for Drivers 

The decision of the Minister of Transport to institute 
a driving test for motorists will at any rate silenee that 
section of his critics who emphasize with superficial 
logic the folly of allowing any person, male or female 
to propel a highly dangerous vehicle at full speed om 
the roads of the country on the simple payment of 5 
for a licence, Actually there is likelv to be little value! 
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—— 
the proposed test. Few people are, in fact, foolish enough 
to start driving till they have become at least as pro- 
ficient as the test will make them, and it is notoriously 
not the novice but the experienced and careless driver 
who causes accidents. However, the Minister can claim 
that the test can do no harm and may do a certain amount 
of good, and that the 7s. 6d. fee which it is proposed to 
charge will pay for the services of the necessary examiners. 
That on the whole is sufficient justification for the new 
Meanwhile the British Association has satis- 
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a ‘ exhausts, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Hore-Belisha 
» will be as relentless towards this form of aural torture 
as he has been in the matter of the less offensive horn, 
* * * * 
mn to. The Hyde Park Demonstrators ba 
‘sonal Lord Trenchard and the London police authorities are 
Com. heartily to be congratulated upon the peaceful issue of 
essive the Fascist and Communist demonstrations in Hyde 
: con: Park last Sunday. Their management was skilful and 
ment well-planned throughout ; but, of course, the essential 
ction > factor in restraining violence was the overwhelming num- 
Were © ber of police employed, which left no would-be rioters a 
ance chance. There are times, and this was one, when it is 
crev incomparably wiser to warn off disorder by a display of 
told ' force than to let it develop against initial weakness and 
eney @ then eall in force to suppress it bloodily. The sneers at 
rs of > Lord Trenchard’s action in certain London papers are 
two E no less unjust than ungenerous. Such critics would have 
one been the first to pillory him as a bungler if the threatened 
‘ould atastrophe had come off. But it is intolerable that all 
-ssels this mobilization should be necessary because Sir Oswald 
“te Mosley thinks London’s principal park a suitable place to 
v he review his army and his opponents decide to demonstrate 
nie simultaneously. The proceedings as a whole indicated 
nore that the Fascist movement is on the wane and that the 
ring Communists’ principal accomplishment is booing. 
* * * * 
Taxes on Art 
The exemption of the Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells 
Pe theatres from entertainment duty ought to be universally 
aa approved, Their peculiarities are many. They are con- 
a trolled by a Charity Commission scheme; their prices 
ie must be such as an artisan can pay; and the work 
otf they have done, whether in Shakespeare, opera or 
al ballet, has beyond question been educational in the 
bs 2 highest sense. Without entertainment duty they can 
the barely balance income and outgoings; and that the 
We State should go on trying to kill such an enterprise by 
it heavily taxing it had really become intolerable. But 
ey what of other cases? The claims of the Stratford-on- 
3 Avon Theatre, the Open-Air Theatre, and of various 
oad Repertory Theatres, are all very strong. What, again, of 
ms music? Apart from the B.B.C. no orchestral concerts in 
FP London pay ; the tax comes not out of the takings, but 
lit out of the pockets of generous supporters. Smaller con- 
“all certs are being extinguished. High-class chamber music is 
the much rarer in Central London than it was before the War. 
ie The tax has killed it ; and that at a time when, thanks to 
po the gramophone, there is a wider taste for it than there 
; used to be. 
SUC * * * * 
The Decline of Emigration 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s Inter-Departmental Com- 
, mittee on Migration has found depressing facts to chron- 
os icle and few lies to suggest. The tide of migrati 
hat e and few remedies to suggest. 1¢ tide of migration 
“il within the British Commonwealth has turned in recent 
ea years, and more persons are coming home than are 
a going out. Emigration has to be regarded from three 
4 standpoints, those of the emigrant himself, of the 


Dominion to which he goes, and of the Mother-Country 





which he leaves. The Dominions do not want our 
failures, and the best type of worker, who is doing 
reasonably well here, has no incentive to emigrate. But 
the latent resources of the Dominions will be developed 
by the influx of a reasonable number of competent 
settlers, and the migrants themselves should be able to 
make good if given a fair start from home and a fair 
chance by the Government of the country to which they 
go. But the Victoria experiment in community settle- 
ment is likely to check that particular method of emigra- 
tion for some time to come, and the Committee is on 
doubt right in its view that the emigration of individuals 
and individual families with the necessary desire and the 
necessary qualifications is what most needs encourage- 
ment. The proposal that the Government should bear 
up to 75 per cent. of the cost of the migration work of 
voluntary organizations goes rather far in the direction 
of generosity. * * * * 


A Rural Water Policy 

The British Association has for two years had a com- 
mittee on Inland Water Supply, and it seems a great pity 
that its policy, endorsed by the Institute of Civil Engin- 
eers, has not hitherto received more serious attention from 
the Government. Its points are two—first, that a sys- 
tematic survey of Great Britain’s water resources is 
urgently required ; secondly, that it ought to be.under the 
auspices of a Government Department “ independent of 
any interest in the administration, control, or use of 
water.” This is obviously not the Ministry of Health ; 
and in fact the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is indicated—in any case, by far the best body 
for any really scientific inquiry. Yet all that the Govern- 
ment has done has been to refer the matter to the Minister 
of Health; who received the Presidents of the British 
Association and the Institute of Civil Engineers, and 
expressed himself in non-committal terms unlikely in 
themselves to lead anywhere. How urgent the matter 
is, one illustration may show. Artesian wells, sunk by a 
private company, may pump for industrial uses as much 
water as would supply a largish town for a year. Any- 
body with surface rights over the soil can sink such wells 
anywhere, and the practice is fast extending. No one has 
gauged its consequences, or is attempting to regulate 
the drain of water it may involve. 

* * * * 

Licences for Shops 

The Trades Union Congress very wisely decided to 
reflect a little longer before adopting a resolution calling 
for the licensing of all shops, on the ground that the 
country is overcrowded with shops today. On the 
figures quoted—one shop to every 44 of the population 
—it probably is, but the shopkeepers manage to make a 
living, or they would not be there, and the assumption 
is that they meet a public need, or they could not keep 
open. But the important issue involved in the proposal 
was emphasized by Mr. Bevin. The moment such a 
principle is introduced it becomes to the interest of 
existing shopkeepers to get licences refused to all would-be 
competitors. The tendency is seen in a flagrant form 
in the Government’s hops scheme, under which the 
privileged holders of licences have the principal say in 
the granting of licences to new growers—a close vested 
interest being thus created. The same element figures 
in the important pig and sugar and other agricultural 
schemes. The principle has its place within limits, but 
its operation needs to be jealously watched, for it can 
militate against both liberty and enterprise, and create 
monopoly values for which no due return is made. The 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, to which 
the question is referred, might produce a very useful 
report on it. 
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ARMS TRAFFIC SCANDALS 


pheno to arms traffic scandals has long been 
common on the lips of advocates of disarmament 
in this country or elsewhere, but apart from one or two 
notorious episodes like the activities of Mr. W. B. Shearer 
during the naval conference at Geneva in 1927 there has 
heen little in the way of established fact to support it. 
The Senate inquiry now in progress at Washington has 
changed all that. Day by day in the past week state- 
ments elicited from reluctant munitions-manufacturers 
have revealed the existence of conditions which neither 
the United States nor any other self-respecting country 
can afford to leave unchanged, though there may still 
be some debate on the form the change should take. Not 
everything given in evidence before the Senate committee 
is to be accepted unchallenged. The preposterous story 
of King George having used his influence to secure a 
Polish contract for a British firm was, of course, imme- 
diately denied. But the cumulative effect of the state- 
ments made (many of them backed by. documents 
unwillingly disclosed) in the first week of the inquiry is 
overwhelming. 


Consider a few aspects of the munitions traffic so 
revealed by the chief figures in’ some of the principal 
munitions firms in the United States. Touting for 
orders is an established custom, and practices prevail 
that are peculiar to this industry. The Electric Boat 
Company in America (which has a working agreement 
with Vickers-Armstrong in this country) paid Sir Basil 
Zaharoff between 1919 and 1930 commissions amounting 
to over £150,000 for the Spanish business he secured them. 
Its Peruvian representative, a Commander Aubry, told 
his firm that he proposed to get himself appointed one of 
Peru’s delegates to the Disarmament Conference “ in 
order to safeguard the munitions interests.” Govern- 
ments and Government Departments are not above 
lending a patriotic if surreptitious hand to the munitions 
firms of their country. An American naval mission to 
Peru helped the Eleetric Boat Company to get orders 
there. The Navy Department actually sent the cruiser 
‘Raleigh * to Constantinople in order that the Drigg 
Engineering and Ordnance Co., which was canvassing 
the Turkish Government for orders, might be able to 
display the Drigg guns which the cruiser carried. An 
officer on the active list of the United States Navy was 
allowed to act as technical adviser to Colombia, and drew 
up in the Drigg Company’s office reports recommending 
to the Colombian Government substantial purchases of 
munitions such as Driggs could provide. And_ the 
managing director of Vickers-Armstrong does not appear 
yet to have explained adequately the letter in which he 
is said to have observed that “* my friend at the Admiralty 
will help us” to get certain orders. 

Bribery figures largely in some of the transactions, 
particularly in South America. Documents were quoted 
at Washington showing the payment of several thousand 
dollars as douceur to a son of the former President of 
Peru. A London firm is alleged to have written that 
‘**arms deals are not usually done without some officials 
getting ‘ greased.’ If any ‘ palm-oil’ is required it has 
to be added to the price ”’—and the firm’s quotations 
were so low that there would be room for quite a lot of 
grease, Munitions are, of course, sold to anyone who will 
buy. As a result, German submarines, based in part on 
American patents, were sinking American merchant- 
ships during the War. The same firm was supplying both 
Government and rebels in Cuba simultaneously. The 


Electric Boat Company, supplying Peru at a time Whey 
that country and Chile were at loggerheads over Tac 
Arica, passed on to Vickers-Armstrong a proposal to hi 
for the construction of two ships for Chile. In 1929 4) 
1930 Vickers was selling to Chile and the Electric Ry 
‘Company to Peru, with a ‘prefit-sharing  agreene; 
operative between them. 


This is, of course, only a selection from the ‘mas i 


evidence so far given, and there is a greater mass stil] 


‘come. Individual statements may be shaken, but th 
general conclusions suggested are irresistible. One 
them, incidentally, is that an inquiry no less’ searchiy 
than that in progress at Washington must be institute 
here, for British firms are heavily involved in th 
Washington proceedings, and representatives of th 
Drigg Company and the American Armament Corpor. 
tion have passed severe strictures on British fim 
methods. It is due both to the firms concerned and to th: 
public that an exhaustive investigation should be ordered 
But the main conclusion is far more fundamental.» What. 
ever be the future of the armaments industry it canne 


be left as it is. It is not merely that the firms concemel 


are dealing with the instruments of death; so long w)_ to plow 
© rather 


© finer th 


all someone must make guns anf 
not merely that bribery, imprope 
government pressure and _ ever 
form of string-pulling is invoked, 


wars continue at 
munitions. It is 
influence, furtive 
other undesirable 
The essential vice 
moment when reduction and limitation of armaments i 
the goal which every government is professing to set befor 
it, these firms, under the stimulus of private profit, ar 
actually urging governments to increase their armaments, 
and thereby arouse the fears and suspicions of thei 
neighbours and generate the spirit that leads inevitably 
to war. Thus they both foment and feed war. 


In such circumstances the demand that the element «i 


private profit in the industry shall be eliminated i 
inevitable. 
ment to private firms to manufacture at all, and the 
industry must be nationalized. The difficulties in the way 
of adopting it are no doubt formidable. Hardly any fim 
anywhere produces munitions only. In most cases the bulk 
of its production is unconnected with war, but much of its 
plant can be changed over to munitions-production ii 
case of need. Moreover, the plant actually occupied in 
executing munitions orders for foreign countries is being 
kept available for the home government when it wants 
it. Without that the government would feel it necessan 
to expand its own arsenals enormously against ai 





of the whole business is that, at af 


But if that happens there will be no induce f 
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emergency, and small countries with no arsenals would 
construct them, since they would no longer be able to 
buy from private firms elsewhere, and to buy direct 


from foreign governments might involve _ political 
complications. 
Even so nationalization, at any rate of incon 


testably military implements like tanks and machine- 
guns and field artillery, is by no means to be ruled out. 
So important a country as France has actually proposed 
it at Geneva. President Roosevelt in this case as il 
others may yet prove the impossible possible. But failing 
that, or pending that, some far more rigorous control 
both of manufacture and of exports than now exists 
is imperative. International action is essential. The 
control must be imposed by individual governments 
on their own manufacturers and exporters, and_ there 
must be some international supervision as guarantee 
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that the control is not being evaded. There is no 
difficulty about framing such a-plan. The machinery 
> the control of the dangerous drugs traffic pro- 
vides an admirable model. If actual limitation of 
armaments is ever agreed on such a scheme will be an 
essential part of it. But even without that some measure 
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WHY FARMING 


HE growing interest in agricultural revival, which 
Mr. Walter Elliot’s activities have helped to 











Nass ¢ 
still th 


nit th > stimulate, has been reflected, this year, at the British 
Ine’ (ae Association’s meeting. The papers read to its Agricul- 
chiyp tural section ranked high in the scale of general interest, 
tuted and illustrated the great amount of expert thought that 
n the. is now being brought to bear on the subject from the 
sf the sides of science and administration alike. 

por. @ There is still much conflict of aims and ideals. Pro- 
firm: @. fessor Watson of Oxford in his presidential address 
toth@. argued that there is no special virtue either in working 
dered, q on the land as opposed to working in a factory, or in 


running the farm on which one works instead of being 
employed on a larger one run by somebody else. He 


What: 





ial ‘ deprecated the idea that it is ‘‘ somehow more honourable 
nig as to plough a field than to let it lie in grass,”’ or that “ the 
; and 3 rather narrow independence of the small-holder”’ is 
yroper finer than the “ kind of team spirit ’ which it “ is possible 
every ee to cultivate on the factory farm.” Many of these 
‘okei | notions, he said, “ are a legacy from the time when the 
at «p World was hungry of necessity, and when people lived 
nts | healthily in the country but died quickly in the towns.” 
vefow |” Lhese conditions,”’ he added, “* have ceased to be.” 
t. an That in both these respects the world has altered, is 
ents, — true. In particular, towns are no longer physical death- 
their} traps, consuming the manhood and womanhood of their 
tably— inhabitants, and only replenished by perpetual new 
‘| draughts of country-bred population. If London was 
ntie Uke that in the eighteenth century, it certainly is not in 
sd xh. the twentieth. Indeed, if you measure physical and 
cn ignore psychological factors, the advantage may now seem 
the entirely on the town’s side. But the difficulty about 
ae Professor Watson’s arguments is that they prove too 
firm much, If it makes no difference whether English land 
bulk >is ploughed or whether its production is halved by its 
its being left to grass, and if it is a sufficient argument 
ning mamst producing any particular crop that we can buy 
ding * more cheaply from abroad, why should the nation 
cing maintain a Ministry of Agriculture, or Oxford a Sib- 
a thorpian Professor of Rural Economy ? Why not fold 
cary Our arms and allow the countryside to become prairie 
aeoeven desert, while its remaining inhabitants go off to 
ould towns and work in factories, eating produce which can 
ay be raised more cheaply abroad ? 
eit And here let us note that if this argument holds 
ical (Mt merely wheat or sugar must be ultimately in- 
volved, but milk, meat, fruit, eggs and everything that 
da Professor Watson wants to see the farmer turn to. 
ine. | Lhe plain truth is that there exists no single agricultural 
wut, | POduect which other climates and soils cannot produce 
i better or cheaper than ours. If there were any exception, 
in & ¢ might be the apple; yet the great majority of our 
ing _—— are now eaters of foreign apples. It has 
trol @ COMe solely a question of transport. Other British 
ists | @™-products remained sheltered after wheat had been 


the @ WetWhelmed, because their perishable nature made it 
nts dificult or impossible to import their foreign counter- 
parts fresh. Post-War improvements in refrigerated 
tee | “88port (with such additional devices as gas-filled con- 
lainers) open a free door to the import of anything. 





IS 


of control must be attempted. In the face of the 
Washington disclosures inaction would be icriminal. And 
since each country is concerned first with its own Govern- 
ment we are entitled to look to the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues for definite proposals. The scandal is 
far greater than the difficulties in the way of remedying it. 








OF IMPORTANCE 


If the State stood passively impartial and allowed tech- 
nology free play, even milk would soon go. In a few 
years we should either cease to drink any from British 
cows, or drink it at foreign prices less than half our own. 

The question, in short, must be answered, why we 
should interfere with economic processes which, if left 
to themselves, would bring our agriculture to an end. 
No answer to it is possible within Professor Watson’s 
axioms. But two answers may be discussed outside them. 
The first is that in solving the very difficult task of 
providing a livelihood for over forty million people on 
our small island, it is prudent to utilize as far as possible 
the resources of our soil. It is true that we did not grow 
rich by doing so. We grew rich by manufacturing for 
export and using our textile, iron, and steel products, 
together with our raw coal, to buy the produce of other 
people's soil; and it might be argued that we could not 
go too far with so successful a method. But its success 
is conditioned by a factor outside our control—the 
willingness of other nations to buy our exports. That, 
to put it mildly, is not what it was, and there is every 
prospect of its becoming less and less so. One need only 
traverse some of the districts of South Wales, ruined by 
the loss of certain coal markets which will never return, 
to be given furiously to think. But as soon as thought 
drives us to regard our soil as an asset, all that gay 
indifference of Professor Watson’s towards arable or grass 
becomes impossible. 

Certain rich pastures in the wet western regions of 
our island, which by scientific “ artificials > may be 
made richer still, it would be folly and vandalism to 
disturb. Some other soils or situations may under no 
conditions be worth disturbing. But taking the very 
large area of England which was arable before 1875 
and has become grassland since, it is generally true to 
say that the change has meant the loss of a national asset. 
That is how the “ honourable ” idea, of which Professor 
Watson thinks so poorly, came about. In the old days 
when English farming stood upright and led the world, 
it was a point of honour with farmers that the soil which 
was entrusted to their care should be fully utilized. 
They called this “ doing their duty by the land”; they 
felt a sense of trusteeship about it. There is much that 
was fine in that idea ; and if some of it survives today, it 
is not entirely a thing to decry. 

That brings us to the second answer, with which we 
would meet our main question. Agriculture has certain 
human values; it is not merely one industry like any 
other. As the Warden of All Souls, himself a practical 
farmer, told the British Association the same day, it “ is 
not only an industry and a business, but a life.” That is 
really, as he said, what explains how people will stick at 
it even today, throwing good money after bad from one year 
to another, and why the peasant or “ family farmer” 
will work so much harder and longer than any other kind 
of worker. One may rightly desire that he should be 
enabled to win his living on less drudging terms. But if 
that means converting him into an employee, we cannot 
perhaps be so indifferent to the change as Professor 
Watson is. Just as on the economic side, while the 
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individual farmer may make most money by turning 
arable into ranches, yet the country has the greater 
asset by turning ranches back to arable, so on the human 
side, though the self-employed “ dirty-boot ” farmer 
might earn more by entering a mammoth farm’s service, 
the country would lose a fine class of independent men and 
get in exchange only a new sort of company employees. 
These antitheses must not, of course, be pushed too 


HE‘ Morro Castle ’ fire. coming after the ‘ Atlantique ’ 
and ‘ Georges Philippar’ disasters, throws the record 

of British liners into favourable relief. How long it is 
since a British ship was gutted I cannot say, but there 
is certainly nothing in recent history to compare with 
the these French and American boats. But 
some British lines might profit by the * Morro Castle’ 
tragedy to tighten up their regulations about boat-drill 
considerably. On some of the pleasure cruises passengers 
are allowed to be far too casual about turning up with 
their lifebelts at the appointed boat-station. In an 
emergency their slackness might cost dozens of lives. 
A modern liner, now that for decorative purposes light 
woods are substituted for the less inflammable oak, and the 
demand for long promenades and large public rooms 
makes it much more difficult to localize a conflagration, 
blazes quickly once it gets well alight—and much 
more so, of course, in a high breeze at sea than if the 
lire starts (as in the case of the * Europa’) in dock. 
The Washington enquiry on the * Morro Castle’ is being 
carried out with promptitude and to all appearance 
with efficiency, comparing favourably in that respect 
with the * Titanic’ enquiry in 19]2, with its famous 
question by a Senator as to why the passengers did not 


get into the watertight compartments, 
* * ** * 


fires on 


The Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. unconsciously 1 think, 
set his broadcast hearers on Sunday night a hard problem. 
The first words he spoke were an announcement that 
the opening hymn had been changed, and in order to 
mark their unity in sorrow with America the congregation 
would sing : 

“Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave.” 
Yet the Sunday papers which three-fourths of the 
congregation had no doubt read had related in tragic 
detail how the restless wave had not been bound, and 
at least a hundred of passengers and crew of the burning 
liner had not been saved. Almost line by line, e.g.— 
“From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go,” 
the apparent inappropriateness of each verse of the hymn 
for such an occasion impresses itself. Yet Canon Sheppard 
is the last man to select an inappropriate hymn for 
superficial reasons. I should like to hear him further on 
this. He will not, 1 am sure, be content with pointing 
out that after all more persons were saved than lost. 
* * * x 

The service in Cornish last Sunday at Towednack 
Church is a feather in the cap of *“ Tyr Tavas,” the 
Young Cornish society. They managed a full trans- 
lation of the Anglican evensong, with lessons and sermon ; 
and four readers besides the Vicar took part. I wonder, 
however, how many worshippers could have followed 
what was read, if they had not studied it before in print 
or MS. Modern literary Cornish is an extremely artificial 
product; for original Cornish literature, written down 
while the language lived, is very meagre and piecemeal, 
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far. Broadly it is true that the more we get out of lang 
the higher the price needed to cover the cost of getting i 
Great Britain is not yet in such straits, that Any ven 
high price can be justified to the consumer, or any ye, 
low standard of living tothe producer. British farmersyj 
have, therefore, in the main to concentrate on those ling 
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The tongue used last Sunday has been reconstruc 
from these fragments much as a palaeontologist recy, 
structs an extinct monster from its bones; by refereng. 
chiefly, to its nearest living analogue, which is Bret, 
But when one thinks of the ebbing of Welsh, despit 



















its splendid literature and its living hold at the beginniy J days 0! 
of this century over a really large population which us fi hundre 








it for all modern purposes, can one really hope mui british 
from a Cornish revival? Welsh declines in spite ¢ United 


















every sort of political, religious, and educational propping. fee rulers 
up. Why? Because the young Welsh boy or girl fini Qi credule 
English a better language for “ getting on.’ That wa Me century 
what killed Cornish before, and it is likely to keep , J British 
dead now. It seems a mistake to tie a revival of Cornwalls) be mah 
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‘soul to an impracticable resurrection of her language, 
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I am not among the detractors of the public-schod p be rule 
system, and a good many thousand new boys who wil tl 













































be making their first plunge in the next few days ory) Wha 
into the chill waters of their first boarding-school wil > speaki 
find themselves adjusted to their surroundings in near: fC" 
a week than a fortnight. But the good-byes can bf "| 
minor tragedies all the same, and no father or son nedp *'Y¢4 
be ashamed to confess it. If I want support fap >" 
that judgement I call Lord Rosebery. This is what he the re 
wrote in his diary on the day in 1893 when his sons weit) °"' ® 
to Eton: “ We all spent a miserable morning, but bow people 
very brave. I made all the children write their name) that k 
in my Bible, and read John xiv. Then I went anlp The E 
bought the boys bibles, and frames to hold their parents 7 by sid 
portraits. At last, at 3.25, they went off. Shall I evap! ' 
forget the cab with the precise initialled new luggage af!" 
top? Today is the centenary of the execution dp!" 
Louis XVI. I console myself by the incomparable f that « 
anguish of the parting of January 20th, 1793.” He wa f°!" 
right. The guillotine is on the whole worse than Eton. — ' ®* 
* 7 - * © sooner 

The death of the Rev. Frank Lenwood on the Alps ‘ea 
is an immense loss to the Free Churches. Though if oom 
little marooned at Plaistow Lenwood very definitely F “re 
influenced life and thought not only in his own Congre 1 
gational Church, but over a much wider field. In his As 
Oxford days, when I knew him first, he took a leading ferene 
part in lifting the University Christian Union out ¢ sae 
the very narrow evangelical rut into which it had dy f im the 
itself, and up to a few months ago he was leading 4 tans 
group of younger Congregationalists who pleaded, rathet ty 
controversially, for a wider interpretation of Christianity ar | 
than some of the more orthodox leaders could adit. f° *° 
Whether as supporter or opponent he was always stimu: ms 
lating, and it was characteristic that he should have Poe 
met his death climbing with three of that younget ‘ “ 
generation which he knew so well how to influence. - 
* * X* * ho 

; . Bthe A 

Putting it mildly. “ If the Liberal Party were placed OF of th 
power with an overwhelming majority at the next electio! § i. |, 
(which is not generally regarded as a probable event) . - - peop 





—Mr. Ramsay Muir, in The Liberal Way. JANUS. 
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HE peace of the world depends more than on any 
other factor on the co-operation of all the English- 
peaking peoples in the arts of civilization. Is it not a 
elf-evident proposition today that if the peoples of the 
British Empire and the United States were to think, 
eak and act in general accord on all the major problems 
shich arise from time to time a new and brighter era 
for humanity would open ? Such an understanding would 


structyfimprove an effective sedative to a nerve-wracked world. 

L PeCoy. If it be urged that such an understanding is a dream 
fereng fethat can never be realized, the obvious response is that 
Bret; faenothing is impossible in the political field. Who among 














despite ME the statesmen of the Continent of Europe in the early 
ginniny fee days of Queen Victoria would have believed that for one 
ch usifehundred years the frontier dividing one part of the 


British Empire, Canada, from the Northern States of the 
United States would remain unarmed ? Who among the 
rulers on the Continent would not smiled in- 


> much 
pite ¢ 


Opping. have 


rl find fecredulously, even as late as the opening of the present 
at wa iee century, at the thought that a day would come when the 
keep if British and American forces, naval and military, would 


be making common cause at sea and on the battlefields of 
France and Belgium ? No political conception affecting 


nWall’; 


lage, 

. ‘the relations of the British and American peoples need 
-scho|@. be ruled out as impossible if the will to peace, rather 
ho wij@ than the will to war, be cultivated. 
sorwt. What grounds for dispute exist between the English- 


ol wif speaking peoples? So far as the British Empire is 
near: concerned, the Great War which was, in the opinion of 
an bef ue prophets, to have shivered it into fragments, merely 
n neejf erved to consolidate it. The daughter nations became 
rt fof sister nations. Would it not be a natural step from 
hat hep the realization of this league of sister nations to hold 
out a friendly hand across the oceans to the American 






$ welt © 


t how t people, seeking not an exclusive alliance or anything of 
name). tat kind, but an understanding based on common ideals ? 
t ani Lhe English-speaking peoples fought for civilization side 
rents | Py Side in the memory of most of us. Is it certain that 


Leverp they cannot present a united front in order that the 
ge mf Mtuits of their sacrifices may not be squandered ? 
If relations between them be examined, it is evident 


On of 
arable © that on only two issues is there a serious division of 
le was | °pinion, apart from the War Debt problem, which time, 
Eton, — 8 association with invincible economic facts, will solve 
' sooner perhaps than some people imagine. The United 
Alp | States are determined to have a navy second to none, and 
gh they are equally determined to maintain, as an auxiliary 
nite to that navy, an adequate merchant fleet for their needs 
mgr in peace and war, and especially in war. 
in he As to the first problem, the Washington Naval Con- 
ading ference has been regarded by masses of people on both 
ut of sides of the Atlantic as the one outstanding achievement 
1 dy Fin the field of the limitation of armaments. Men of 
ing a good will hope that it may be possible to continue this 
athe @ “Steement in some varied form. During the Great 
janity War the two fleets served side by side on the Atlantic 
dmit # well as in the North Sea. Between the officers and 
timu: @ “8 under the two flags a brotherhood was cemented. 
have There was no naval secret behind the doors of the 
unget Admiralty that Admiral William Sims and his colleagues 
did not share. Is it too late for the British Government 
to state, in all sincerity, that this country does not regard 
dis the American nation as a probable or possible enemy 
ctiet ot the British Empire and that, so far as naval power 


S concerned, we are ready that the English-speaking 


~ beoples, possessing the same political ideals, should share 


BRITAIN; AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD 


the trident ?- Such a declaration, in view of the coming 
Naval Conference, would clear the air, removing all 
chance of unfruitful controversy. 

The problem of commercial sea power would have 
been regarded a few years ago as offering serious obstacles 
to a solution satisfactory to both countries. British 
shipowners, and indeed the British people generally, 
regarded with little satisfaction the resolve of the 
American people that they must have a large Merchant 
Navy, cost what it might, as a complementary force to 
their ships of war, since war ships must be attended by. 
merchant ships. It is caleulated that in pursuit of these 
aims the American taxpayers have spent no less than 
£1,000,000,000. When the money was poured out the 
Treasury at Washington had “ money to burn.” In the 
result, American sea-going shipping ranks next in 
tonnage to the British Merchant Navy, but it can be 
operated at sea only with the support of grievous sub- 
sidies. These payments have hitherto been criticized 
on this side-of the Atlantic, especially in their influence 
on the Atlantic and Pacific trades. We can fight out 
the issue at a price, disregarding the American plea that 
it costs them far more to build ships (nearly twice as 
much) than they can be built for in British yards and that 
their operating costs are higher. That means a war of 
subsidies and possibly a war of rates with all the ill-feeling 
that such a struggle would cause, poisoning the springs 
of action in the political field. 

No one had faced this issue until Lord Essendon, a 
former President of the Chamber of Shipping, who con- 
trols more tonnage under the British or any other flag 
than anyone else and who has played a notable part in 
bringing about the North Atlantic merger, spoke out on 
a recent occasion. In referring to the possibility of an 
International Shipping Conference being held this autumn, 
he said that there was good reason for belie ving that many 
nations, particularly those of the Northern European 
countries, were prepared to confer together with a view 
to putting the shipping industry on a sounder footing, 
and there was also evidence that the United States were 
willing to modify their past policy. With this preamble, he 
remarked—and the significance of his words is far-reach- 
ing—that in considering the subsidy position from the 
United States’ point of view, we should recognize that 
they are a naval power and have come to the conclusion 
that they must have an adequate mercantile marine, 
‘** However much we may lament the fact,’ Lord Essendon 
added, “that is their policy, even though we may be 
able to carry their products cheaper than they can do 
themselves, as in fact we did before the War.” He 
admitted that in view of the higher costs in America, 
principally in construction, they could not have a mer- 
cantile marine without subsidizing it, and so long as the 
subsidy did not exceed these higher costs his own personal 
view was that no serious objection could be made. 

That is the situation so far as naval and mercantile 
shipping on the two sides of the Atlantic are concerned. 
What can cither the Americans or we ourselves gain by 
bickering, except loss of money, loss of temper, and loss 
of influence in promoting the cause of civilization ? 
Whether we like it or not, America has appeared on the 
horizon as a great sea power, taking the second place from 
which the Germans were driven as a result of the Great 
War. Would it not be wise to acknowledge the American 
claim, thus removing irritating causes of difference, 
which time will not remove but will accentuate ? 
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MORALS OF TODAY: TI—TOWARDS A PURER CODE 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


HE two articles on this subject which have already 
appeared in these columns raise two interesting 
questions. Is there more promiscuous sexual intercourse 
among young people today than in the Victorian age ? 
And, if this is so, does it indicate social decadence or 
progress towards a purer moral ethic? Mr. Graham 
Lipstone is inclined to answer the first question in the 
aflirmative : as to the second, he is quite clear that the 
increase of sexual irregularities is to be deplored. Mrs. 
Strachey thinks that more middle-class girls have sexual 
relations before marriage than was the case fifty years 
ago: her reply to the second question is rather more 
qualified than Mr. Lipstone’s. But she does not believe 
that there is any weakening of the desire for monogamy, 
and she interprets such sexual experiment as takes place 
as an experiment ‘on the girl’s side at any rate... 
in some relation to the idea of ultimate marriage.” She 
regards modern freedom as an undoubted improvement 
on the Victorian code. 

One has to rely on a very general estimate to answer 
the first question, but such evidence as has come my way 
leads me to accept Mrs. Strachey’s diagnosis. I do not 
believe that young men of a generation or two ago were 
any more chaste than they are today. With young 
women the position has certainly changed. They possess 
greater liberty and knowledge, and the growth of con- 
traceptive methods has helped to remove the dread of 
consequences which in the last resort acted as a con- 
siderable deterrent on their Victorian ancestors, Con- 
sequently, my general answer to the first question would 
be —with the usual reservations which attach to any 
general answer—that sexual relations occur more fre- 
quently among young men and women of the same class, 
and that young men are not more or less celibate than in 
previous ages, but that they have less recourse to the 
prostitute. The patrons of the prostitute today are to be 
found much more, I am convinced, among middle-aged 
than young men. 

Before the second question can be answered several 
I find myself once 
more in agreement with Mrs. Strachey in her condemna- 
tion of Lecky’s valuation of the prostitute. Recourse 
to the prostitute is the lowest form of sexual indulgence, 
for it divorcees the sex-act from anything approaching 
love. However severely the temporary “ affair”? may be 
condemned by the orthodox moralist, he will agree that 
it is less immoral than paying money in order to gratify 
the sexual appetite. Moreover, we must remember that 
the majority of young people who have affairs together 
enter upon them with no sense of sin; they believe them 
to be legitimate expressions of love. Those of us who 
hold this to be a mistaken philosophy may argue that 
the spread of a false moral ethic in itself spells social 
deterioration, and that it is better for people to be 
immoral, knowing they are immoral, than shamelessly to 
justify their conduct. Before, however, we condemn 
modern freedom on this particular score we must take 
into calculation the essential hypocrisy which followed in 
practice the older code. Victorian respectability did not 
make men more respectable, as a whole: it simply drove 
them to cover their sexual adventures with a cloak of 
secrecy and thereby to mask one important side of their 
lives. It is all to the good that sex should be surrounded 
with an atmosphere of sincerity rather than of sham, and 
—from this standpoint—better that men should justify 
their conduct than snigger about it behind dark corners, 


‘ 


considerations have to be weighed. 


In saying this I am far from suggesting that a spreal 
of the free-love gospel either in theory or practice jg, 
development to be applauded. IT am claiming ret), 
that in the modern atmosphere of sincerity there js » 
opportunity for the realization of a moral code which, 
nearer to the ideal of Christian purity. If the tendeng 
of today were to be regarded as permanent rather thay, 
transitional reaction, the outlook might well arouse 
misgivings. But if people are frank about their behaving 
the defects of their behaviour may gradually Dect 
self-evident, and are accordingly more likely to h 
amended. If young people have come to think of th 
sex-act as something which is precious rather th 


shameful there is some hope that they may learn noty i 


squander it in temporary relationships. 

What is the basis of this purer ethic 2? Unless we hay 
formed some conception as to its nature, we are har 
in a position to measure the quality of present 
behaviour. I do not think that there is much difficy 
in defining it. Love is distinguishable from infatuatiy 


in so far as it includes a mental as well as an emotionl” 


element, while infatuation is entirely emotional. It, 
a curious feature of emotional experience that, divorg 
from mind, it is almost always impermanent. — Passiy 
dies down into the ashes of indifference or even aversiq 
whereas love involves the desire for permaneney. If, 


young man and woman are really in love with of 


another they will not be satisfied with a momentary co) 
summation. A genuine love affair is morally a martial 
and will not ultimately be dissociated from the desn® 


for parenthood and for sharing together the fortuey 


of life. Even if for economic or other reasons ti 
young people are only occasionally able to live toh 
gether, the same considerations apply : for th 
relationship they have formed does not depend wf 
continuous cohabitation. 

But an affair which is simply an experience of intemws 
passionate infatuation, and into which no intention 
permanency enters, must rank much lower in the seh 
of values. We can only deny this if we believe that t! 
emoticns are equal in value to mind acting with t! 
emotions. This is simply irrationalism, The immor 
nature of free-love is precisely this dethronement ( 
mind ; for it is either a claim that the emotional exp 
rience is equal to the emotional-mental experience a 


thus equally warrants a sexual fulfilment : or else it isi 


depreciation of the sex-act, regarding that act as a casti 
incident which need not be reserved for the genuine 10 
relationship. 

Morality does not depend, therefore, on conventi 
or artificial authoritarianism : it is the recognition thé 
for rational beings reason should control the most viv 
emotional experience. It refuses to regard the sexw 
instinct as something which functions in a_ separ 
department of life: sex, so isolated, becomes exoti 
The reasonableness of morality is that it links 
sexual desire to a comradeship in which the comple 
adventure of life is shared. 








The test of social progress or deterioration is ultimate) 
I suspect, a test of virility : and virility is a mental ® 
well as a physical quality. Will the mind of our futur 
generations be strong enough to govern emotional I 
clinations? I believe that it will be, if only the case 
morality is so presented as to convince the youth of t 
morrow that morality is a rational case, that it does nt 


depend on taboos, on shams, or on false values. 
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THE BIBLE 


AS LITERATURE 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


having been taken to task, some years ago, over a 
series of Cambridge lectures (“ On Reading the Bible ”’) 
py sundry critics who—presumably unaware that 
newspaper reports condense much and omit more- taxed 
me with treating Holy Writ as ‘ mere literature. 
“composition,” a belletristic thing. As a matter of 
fact I had started those lectures by warning my audience 
carefully (a) that there was no such thing as “* mere litera- 
ture”; (b) that to consider any great work in prose or 
verse simply as an exercise in writing was the foolishest 
wav in the world, as dissociating literature from life ; 
and (c) that it were a double folly to deal so with the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, which has so written 
itself into the habits and speech of our people that its 


I AM shy of writing under this title, not without reason ; 


characters and ‘ English” character, recognizable as 
such, can hardly be separated, 

Some fifteen years ago one could say this with fair con- 
fidence; but one has to admit (however cheerfully 
disposed towards a younger generation, with whom 
anvhow the blame cannot lie) that since the War the 
visible impress of this character has been rapidly fading. 
Dean Inge dwelt on this, last week, in his presidential 
address to the Modern Churchmen’s Conference, and gave 
some reasons Why it has happened and ishappening. [may 
add one or two; and that I begin with the elementary 
schools is simply because for twenty-five years I had a great 
deal to do with 320 of these, scattered over a rural county. 

Now for centuries, and long before Henry VIII, 
the silent strength of Protestantism (or of anti-Romanism) 
lay with the poor. In spite of the pretty mediaevalism 
now popular I should trace it back beyond the Reforma- 
tion, beyond the Lollards, even to the fatal folly of Pope 
Innocent’s interdict—the ‘‘ Curse of Logres ’’—laid 
over England in the reign of John. No one, I think, 
who has not lived from the root in rural England can 
begin to realize how tenacious are the memories of its 
poor, how enduring must have been the traditions of a 
time when the dying, denied of hope, turned their faces 
to the wall and the living passed their dead piled, coffined 
or uncoffined, on the churchyard wall without Christian 
Then came the Bible; and the Bible, however 
literally or privately or ignorantly interpreted, was the 
Word of God, their sheet-anchor. So it remained to the 
Methodists, to the Evangelicals; and, as Dean Inge 
the middle of the last century copies 
belonged to the furniture of every guest-room, of hotel 
bedrooms. I remember when every waiting-room on the 
Great Western Railway provided one on its mantel-shelf. 
Every cottager possessed one and inscribed his children’s 
hames on its fly-leaf. It was the People’s Book. 

But the incontestable blessings 
Education have been bought at a price; and especially 
by the Act of 1891, abolishing school fees. 
of benevolent and latgely beneficent reforms has weakened 
among parents generally, and deadened in thousands, 
the sense of responsibility for their children’s ‘* Godliness ” 
alike with their ‘* good learning,” both of these being 
how accepted as the State’s business. This naturally 
reacts on the parents themselves, relaxing the old 
accepted duty of home-reading in the Bible and, with 
it, of religion ‘‘ breathing household laws.’ Add to this 
the Sunday newspaper, with the new fashion among 
the “dailies? of printing a potted sermon in their 
Saturday's issue (in Bacon’s phrase ‘* mixing up things 
that differ,” and at any rate offering an excuse from 


burial, 


reminds us, in 


many of popular 


A succession 


“Sunday observance *’), and we find the nation’s use of 
its one great ancestral Book sapped at what should be 
its source. 

Further, the school-teachers (to whom 
has “ passed the baby”) find themselves in an almost 
impossible position. They are given a syllabus of 
religious instruction drawn up by a Local Education 
Authority after great pains (as I can testify) to reconcile 
conflicting doctrines or interests that disguise themselves 
as such; and these teachers are required to teach on 
this syllabus of their honest belief. Now few things 
anger me more than the persistent iteration by many 
clergymen that religious teaching is a dead-letter, or is 
It is not; 
as these asseverators could easily discover, had they 
the will for truth. The school-teachers do their best 
under conditions hardly tolerable by honest men. 

I take up the report of last week's Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference (second day) and I read that my friend 
Professor Bethune Baker is urging upon it that Chris- 
tianity had outgrown certain traditional creeds and 
doctrines, and could no longer be contained in them. 
The idea “ Born of the Virgin Mary ” and “* Came down 
from Heaven ” meant nothing to the thought of ordinary 
English men and ** did 
not in any way enhance the claims of our Lord on the 
world today.” To which the Rev. G. I. H. Harvey, 
Rector of Sutton Coldfield, would seem to have added 
that “the practice of reciting the Apostles’ Creed con- 
duces to heretical views which are keeping thoughtful 
and intelligent men outside the Church.” (The Times, 
September 7th.) 

It would little become one who started by deprecating 


legislation 


scamped or slurred in the Council Schools. 


women, and such assertions 


criticism based on sentences picked out of newspaper 
reports to that the pronouncements 
were not qualified by their context. But I not 
attacking them, though in a measure dissenting. {For 
instance, I hold that too many of our clergy are in far 
too great a hurry to surrender the mystery of the Virgin 
Birth on the assumption that they are conceding it to an 
That would not be too respectable 


But many of the finer spirits known 


assume above 


am 


intelligent laity. 
a ground, anyhow. 
to me would give up any miracle in Scriptures rather than 


that. As gentlemen born in a tradition of chivalry, 
the inherited reverence of Our Lady is a “ jewel of 


their souls,”’ and if that be proved a fake—if it be left to 
doubt, as Bishop Gore seemed to leave it in the Anglo- 
Catholics’ *“* New Commentary ” the other day~—-well, 
the truth is the truth, but ruit coelum for a multitude 
of Christians fine of soul and gallant. | 

This, however, has been a digression, and I come back 
to consider the predicament of any teacher we require. 
IIe is assumed to be an educated man, at once intelligent 
and honest. How can he be both, if denied to use his 
best intelligence upon problems about which the best of 
our clergy disagree ? Or honest, if he share not their 
liberty to speak ? His task is to teach the children of a 
free race. How should he be enslaved or fettered by 
men who admit among themselves that even the Apostles’ 
Creed has come to be an awkward stumbling-block ? 
Turning now to the Church, or Voluntary schools, [| 
have to say that almost uniformly throughout a long 
series of endeavours to find a syllabus acceptable as 
basis of Biblical teaching for common use in these and 
in council schools the dead weight of difficulty has lain 
with the clergy. I say this in disappointment but without 
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praise or blame, having myself so often found it painful— 
even when the children’s health demanded it—to advise 
the closing of a Church school against the will of a parish 
priest whose conscience postponed decent sanitation, &c., 
to the inculeation of pure doctrine (as he understood it) 
and in his daily thoughts resented any talk about his 
premises and trust deeds as a temptation to “ sell the 
pass.” But actually in conference with Diocesan Com- 
mittees, one found much carelessness about Biblical 
teaching, if not an avowed distrust ; and in fact large 
numbers of the party.just now predominant in the 
Established Church would (if they had their will, and I 
mistake not) revert to the old mediaeval discouragement 
of Bible-study among the less educated, as tending to 
conceit and contention of private opinion against the 
professional doctrine of ** the Church,” 


THE FIRE PERIL BY SEA 
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I have almost over-run my space, and have none jy 
to touch upon the decline of Bible reading in our high 
schools and universities; but have tried to collect anj 
indicate some causes—the indifference in the home, the 
bewilderment of teachers, the disintegration of Scripturg 
authority by learned scholars, the attitude of the cay, 
and of its decline. We who are concerned professionali 
—or ought to be—with the masterpieces of our languag. 
may seem to lay a one-sided stress upon the litergy 
beauty of the Authorized Version. But * that is our joh’ 
so to speak, and we need not fear that good writers yjj 
ever neglect the grand model. Our concern, just joy. 
should be rather to preserve it as the national Vulggy 
the perennial source and strength of our true rac fy 
speech because its wells are everywhere, deep even jn thy : 
remotest country parish. 4 


PW 


By A SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 


HE destruction of the American passenger ship 
‘Morro Castle’ Jast Saturday took place in 
exceptional circumstances and was, owing to a com- 


bination of untoward incidents, accompanied by every 
horror which could be associated with such a disaster. 
For those reasons restraint should be observed in com- 
menting on an event so unprecedented in its character 
and in its deplorable results. To the American people 
the whole world will pay its homage of sympathy in 
their sorrow over the loss of 137 lives, for the most part 
men and women who, like tens of thousands of others in 
these days of cruising, had left their homes intent on 
pleasure. 

The voyage was in every respect unusual. The ship 
had first experienced a minor fire and then had encount- 
ered a fierce hurricane, which had no doubt been 
sufficiently nerve-wracking ; as the wind and waves fell 
the captain died, leaving the first officer to fight the 
tail end of the gale and, as events were to prove, to 
confront the ordeal of fire in the darkness that comes 
before the dawn ; the ship was crowded with passengers, 
though not beyond capacity, and was at the end of her 
trip, which meant, as is admitted, a good deal of “ jolli- 
fication.””. How the outbreak began and why it spread 
so rapidly are matters which remain to be sifted. That 
the vessel was equipped with chemical appliances to 
detect the first signs of fire as well as with automatic 
alarms; was fitted with doors for isolating the early 
flames; and was equippec with hoses, which evidently 
had a full head of water when brought into use, is 
established. If her equipment was not as complete as 
is to be found in vessels of later construction, it was at 
least regarded as a guarantee against the whole ship 
being converted into an all-consuming furnace in the 
of four or five She was designed and 
built in full knowledge that fire at sea is a greater menace 
than an outbreak on land by reason of the wind current 
of the ship’s own creation and of the delay which must 
always occur in receiving aid in response to signals of 
distress. And in that connexion it is a consoling thought 
that owing to the prompt assistance rendered by other 
vessels, and notably by the ‘ Monarch of Bermuda,’ so 
many survivors were rescued who, but for the efficiency 
of wireless telegraphy, would have shared the fate of 
their less fortunate companions. 

This disaster has shocked the world. If it be asked— 
Is any vessel under any flag, with a great complement 
of pleasure-seekers on board, liable to share the same 


course hours. 


fate ? the confident answer must be, happily, a decisiy: 
negative. 
years ago, 


prevention at sea have made great progress ; for ox 


thing, the effective sprinkler system, long since adoptel 
in the great stores and other buildings, is now available) 


That British shipowners, shipbuilders and underwriters-F 
the last named the financial sufferers by such disasters 7 
as those on the London market have had reason tof 
reflect in the past few days—are satisfied that nothing} 
more can be done to render life and property at safe 
safer would be to do them an injustice. The matte 
is continuously reviewed. After the disaster tif 
* L’Atlantique ’ a representative committce was appointed F 
in this country to investigate the problem afresh. Fo 
some unexplained reason no report has yet been pub 
lished, though two years have elapsed. The fate 
the ‘Morro Castle’ will serve as a timely, if tragi, 
reminder that the travelling public, and_ especially 
seafarers for health and pleasure, never more numero} 
than today, demand a full and authoritative statement 


on the fire peril at sea and the further means to bef 
But while misgiving 7 


taken to minimize its menace. 
in face of such a holocaust are natural, a sense of pro 
portion should be preserved. 
marine disasters year by year is small relatively to the) 
sacrifices to careless driving and walking which is mate[ 
month by month in the streets of our great towns. 
This disparity in no way absolves all concerned with 
the carriage of passengers by sea from their heavy 
responsibility, but it does suggest that the danger 0 
shipboard may be unthinkingly exaggerated. 


Human ingenuity does and can mitigate the repetitio 
of such a disaster as that of the ‘ Morro Castle ’ ; inventive 
brains are always at work devising fresh mechanical 0 
chemical devices. But, in the last analysis, the decisivé 
factor is the human element —the character and training 
of the officers and men, the behaviour of the passenget, 
and, above all, the sense of discipline preserved by all on 
board all ships at all times. That the ‘ Morro Castle, 
her captain lying dead as the cruise drew to its close 
was not a disciplined ship at the moment when the fit 
broke out seems apparent. One rescued passenger, § 


The ‘ Morro Castle’ was designed five or sy 7 
and in the interval fire detection and fin) 


The loss of life through ; 





young girl, has stated that she was drinking cocktails 
when the flames were first seen about 3 a.m. ;_ the first 
officer has admitted at the official enquiry there we 
** several drinking parties,” six or seven girls, “ who were 


very drunk,” being carried to their cabins ; while, ev 
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face of imminent risk of death, some passengers in 
their cabins seem to have been difficult to arouse to a due 
sense of danger. The moral of this sad story of the sea is, 
it may be feared, not to be found in the origin of the fire, 
whether incendiarism, carelessness or accident, or in the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the appliances for dealing 
with fires, or again in the manner in which the lifeboats 
were launched and manned; but in the human factor, 
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he which is master of all. There is often criticism of the 
ten © ship’s organization when fire occurs, but passengers are 
mr Joh not always blameless. In particular, the consolatory 
i wile cigarette can become a source of destruction. That is the 
st how ie ° 

"Ulgate fie 

» Tacial 








in th 


verdict on many fires at sea and on land. The end of a 
cigarette or a still burning match carelessly thrown aside 
has been responsible for many fires, in tinder-dry wood- 
lands, in crowded buildings, and in well-filled ships of 
pleasure. It is a consoling thought that British officers 
and men can be relied on, as the history of marine 
disasters abundantly proves, to keep their heads in time 
of emergency, that regular fire and boat drill is the 
inflexible rule on board the best managed British ships ; 
that day and night patrols are maintained ; and that the 
British sense of discipline, preserved by passengers and 
seamen, triumphs in the hour of danger. 


LONDON AND SILENCE 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


this moment—when Europe is agog with trouble 
_not in the appeal “* England, awake,” but in an effort 
to send wakeful Englishmen to sleep. The King’s 
subjects are to receive from the State a boon which 


5 ig shortest way to publicity appears to be at 


POS AOE En ee 


lecisive : . 
ve a king once envied them. For how long have they lost 
or s) S . 99 9g ~ ° 
this‘ balm of quiet ” 2? Less than 25 years ago The Times 
nd fire oS . ° . . . ' 
ey published a leading article on the silence of London! 
One : 3 ae ‘ A ‘ 
j “ - This “silence of London ” was the first impression made 
doptel : . . . 
aa > onan emigrant to Australia, returning to England after 
Hable, 





many years. The Times pointed out the reason for the 





icy change. In 1860 there was greater congestion of traffic. 
as The Thames Embankment, Queen Victoria Street, did 
rt - not exist; even Cannon Street was still in the making. 
-_ There were no underground or tube railways to relieve 
3 the congestion of the upper streets ; no wood pavement, 
a - no asphalte, very little macadam to dull the noise. The 
‘inte ete streets of London were paved with granite pitching, 
Fob and traversed by iron-tired wheels and iron-shod horses. 
mm The Londoner of the early twentieth century had com- 
te 4 plained that the first motor-buses were i rumbling 
ied Voleanoes ; their more civilized successors (so wrote 
cjalh The Times) —* except for too much hooting— make much 
aiem less noise than a string of omnibuses in the ‘ fifties.’ Even 
mit comparatively quiet streets the occasional passing of 
to kl taxicabs and other motors is probably less disturb- 
vig A ing to sensitive nerves than the intermittent tramp 
oe ove asphalte or woodpaving of horses shod with 
im iron.” 
a> Yet in this happily tranquil city the citizens were not 
made content. Certain residents of W estminster, in 1910, 
aie petitioned the Mayor and Corporation against “ the 
with loud and frequent shouting of costermongers, coalhawkers, 
caw MCWSPaper boys, and other street-traders, and also against 
eer the noise made by organ-grinders. ...” The noise 
made by organ-grinders. They are gone, nearly all 
i these organ-grinders. Do their children’s children play 
Ttion in Italy now? The Italian ice-cream barrows are all too 
nti’ F rare. Our Stop-me-and-Buy-One carts are pedalled 
al ot along the roads by young Englishmen, and are not painted 
sit {with pictures of the Bay of Naples. We may have lost 
ning half our coal trade; but at least we have made one 
gers, foreign industry our own. 
se I wondered, in the cycle of change, whether, 25 years 
tk, hence, London will seem silent again to a traveller 
lose, returning after a quarter of a century abroad. I wondered 
‘ft | also whether this London of 1984 is really noisier than 
om the London of 70 years ago. There must be many 
A living who remember London in 1864. I wish they would 
cea set their ears to their memory, and tell us whether we are 
al really more noisy or only more sensitive to noise. (Inci- 


dentally, one cannot take any fair comparison from the 


granite-paved northern towns of today. The iron-tired 
wheels and iron-shod horses are fewer.) 

This cycle of things, this accidental solution of diffi- 
culties only to fall in, unexpectedly, with the same 
difficulty a generation or two later, is odd enough in 
itself. It is curious now to read Ruskin’s fulminations 
against the railway tracks and cuttings—great 
gashes and wounds a hundred miles long—and to think 
that, today, between station and station, there is deeper 
and more “ unspoiled ~*~ country to be found along the 
main line railways than along most of the main roads 
from London to the sea or the hills. Or, again, there are 
the towns left suddenly by the Industrial Revolution. 
You may walk up the steep and narrow streets of Chalford 
in the Stroud Valley, and find a derelict township remind- 
ing you of Pompeii. The life has gone from the place, 
and you see a museum of the earlier stages of the revolu- 
tion in the cloth industry ; the changes were less harsh 
here than in the northern towns. There are no back-to- 
back houses; only a maze of stone cottages, each set 
in its own garden. If you walk now along the upper 
ridge, away from the disused mills in the valley, you would 
guess only from the name of an inn, “* The Mechanic's 
Arms,” that you touching an “ industrial 
area.” 


new 


were 


Old quarries, long abandoned and overgrown with wild 
flowers and high grasses, give this same impression of an 
ebb and flow in the fashion and arrangement of things, 
this vision of a return of nature and natural beauty to 
places once over-troubled by men and the thoughts 
and enterprises of men. There are times when almost 
unconsciously writers of imagination have played with 
the conception of destruction and return; this failure 
of intelligence to assert itself finally against external 
nature. It is interesting, for example, to notice the 
prominence of such an idea—perhaps one might say, 
such an emotion, in the revolt, a generation or two ago, 
against the encroachment of London on the countryside. 
William Morris in News from Nowhere began his descrip- 
tion of a coming time with a long discursion on the 
return of the trees and the country spaces to the western 
suburbs and even the centre of London ; the destruction 
or abandonment of the ugly buildings—the Houses of 
Parliament had become a Dung Market (so much for bad 
Gothic !). Richard Jeffries’ After London is an even 
more savage attack upon the desolation of sanitary 
streets and hideous, weather-proof houses. W. H. 
Hudson’s A Crystal Age had another and stranger central 
theme, but Hudson again cannot avoid taking delight in 
the disappearance of great cities. Mr. Wells’ War of the 
Worlds is a piece of irony not particularly directed 
more there is a_ certain 


against ugliness, vet once 
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delight in destruction, a pleasure in the empty, silent 
streets. 

One does not find this fear of cities today. The accidie 
is deeper, and those who dislike their time curse the 
whole of its manifestations, while the danger to the 
English country is not merely local, but the despoilment 
of shires and counties. Once again invention has 
destroyed quiet and remoteness. Yet in the cycle of 
change there may be a return of quiet again. I remember 
the loneliness of the hills and woods between Albury, 
Dorking, and Ockley, in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. When motor-cars first had numbers, I bought 
a pocket-book to write down every number I might 
have the good fortune to see on the Horsham road, just 
as I had another penny book in which I wrote down the 
names of L.B. & S.C. engines. On a Sunday morning 
about noon, coming back from church, one could walk 
undisturbed in the middle of the road from the crown of 
Dorking High Street to the last houses on the Holmwood 
road. I wonder sometimes whether the development 
of aircraft will not empty these roads again. The free, 
lonely places on the outskirts of the British islands will 
lose their peace, may be, but the quiet places within 
thirty, forty, fifty miles of London will be untroubled, 
even if the sky be no longer unstained. 

If one spends one’s time in reading about the past, 
one comes, as a matter of routine, to look for this ebb 
and flow. One sees the tide in politics; the advance 
and recession of ideas of liberty; the beginning and 
end of the walled cities ; the coming of the armed horse- 
man, and the ruin of the feudal cavalry through the 


LA CEINTURE DE PARIS 


[D.UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 


O* sait que Paris, jadis entouré dune ceinture 
serrée de fortifications, s’est vu progressivement, 
au cours des derniéres années, délivré de Voppression 
génante qu’elles exergaient sur lui. L’un aprés lautre, 
les bastions ont cédé sous la pioche des démolisseurs, et 
les remparts aux contours parfois capricieux ont disparu, 
pour faire place 4 de vastes boulevards, au tracé implaca- 
blement géométrique. Cette configuration nouvelle de 
la périphérie de Paris n’a point suffi—remarquons le 
tout de suite—a souder d’une facon homogéne la banlieue 
a sa métropole. Paris a perdu sans doute son aspect 
de place forte, mais il n’a point renoncé a Vorgueil de 
sa personnalité. Bien que la séparation entre les fau- 
bourgs et la capitale se borne désormais a une simple 
ligne administrative, il est aisé de reconnaitre, 4 plus 
d’un signe, le point exact de franchissement. Ne fit-ce 
qu’a Vampleur des avenues circulaires construites sur 
emplacement des anciennes murailles, le voyageur 
saurait quil pénétre dans la Ville. Ainsi se perpétue 
la différence essentielle entre Purbanisme de Paris et 
celui de Londres, ot les faubourgs se fondent si intimement 
avec la métropole quwil est presque impossible d’en 
fixer les contours. 

Cette ligne de boulevards qui a, indiscutablement, 
dégagé l’agglomération parisienne, parait appelée, dans 
un avenir assez proche, a jouer un role primordial en ce 
qui concerne lTaération de la capitale. Nous n’en 
voulons d’autre preuve que la création toute récente, 
boulevard Mortier, entre les portes de Ménilmontant et 
de Vincennes, d’un immense jardin d’enfants. C’est 
Je premier en son genre qu’ait institué la Ville de Paris, 
et Vinnovation mérite qu’on s’y attarde quelque 
peu. 

Les pares parisiens existants jusqu’a ce jour n’avaient 








RR 


enterprise and corporate stubbornness of Non-noli 
men living in towns. One can watch the attempts , 
the later Roman Empire to plan wisely and evenly 4, 
economy of provinces and cities, and the result of thi 
planning—the growth of an unfree caste system. (), 
observes a creed becoming a denial, a barrier againg 
exploitation becoming a prisonhouse—and one thinks y 
the possible future of Trade Unions. Or again one ea 
follow the ‘rise and fall im modes and schools of Painting 
or writing. Browning and Meredith are attacked {, 
their obscurity, and, within fifty years or so, anoth, 
generation deliberately chooses an idiom which, by y 
possible means, can be intelligible a century hence whol 
there will be no key to the subtleties and allusions aj 
hidden meanings which sharp eyes can detect today, 

Yet there are times when this perpetual change, ie 
most hours the very stuff of life, exciting, fantasti. 
delightful, becomes meaningless and an oppression. (hy 
turns elsewhere for stability. Where are the foundatio, 
of things to be found? The philosopher Kant spoke i 
the moral law within, and the starry heavens withou, 
I look for the moral law, and I find only the pity ani 
courage of men whose flowering time is so short. Thx 
stars make great circles in heaven, as the earth tun 
eastwards. But I know that Arcturus has not stood {i 
ever as a sentinel, and that even the splendid sign 






Orion may outlive human eyes, and none the less hoe)” 
And Zeus, who sees, in conten.) 


its attendant lights. 
plation, from pole to pole, this pattern of things with? 
darkness before them and beyond them? Of Zeus hin, 
self, men have dared to say strange things. 


iat ap 


point, en effet, comme la plupart, d’ailleurs, des jardin) 
du monde entier, été concus spécialement pour la jeunes, 


Les frondaisons du Luxembourg voisinent avec larcli- 
tecture austére du Palais du Sénat, et qu’il s’agisse des 
Buttes Chaumont, du Pare Monceau ou des Tuileries 
aucune zone particuliére n’y protége la réverie ou le 
jeux des tout petits contre les incursions des grandes 
personnes. <A parler franchement, les enfants ne soit 
nulle part chez eux. L’impression dominante est, e 
quelque sorte, qu’on les tolére dans des jardins d’adultes, 


Les édiles parisiens ont estimé, non sans justesse,F 
que cette conception était, pour le moins, paradovale,f 


et ils se sont efforeés d’agir dans un sens entiérement 
neuf. Deux essais furent d’abord tentés, dans Pars 
méme, au quartier latin: lun prés du square Vivianl: 
autre, non loin de l’église St. Séverin. Mais les jardinets 
ainsi créés disposaient d’un espace par trop réduit. | 
fallait voir plus vaste, pour que l’oeuvre vécit. li 
choix de la municipalité se porta alors sur la ceintur 
de Paris, et c’est ainsi que naquit le Jardin d’Enfan's 
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du Boulevard Mortier. 

Aujourd’hui terminé, ce pare, d’une immense superficie, 
est le lieu de rendez-vous de toute une jeunesse, surpris 
et ravie de se connaitre enfin un domaine véritable. 
Deux zdnes nettement tranchées le constituent: li 
plus petite, située dans la partie basse et richemett 
ombragée du terrain, s’offre au repos meéditatif de 
grandes personnes qui accompagnent les bambins; 
tout le reste due jardin est le fief absolu des enfants 
Ils trouvent la des esplanades infinies, deux larges piéce 
d’eau, des enclos pleins de sable, une atmosphére, surtout, 
de lumiére et de liberté que ne vient troubler aucun 
inutilité architecturale et qui fait de ce jardin un délice 
et un exemple. R. L.Y. 
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ON-nokl Communication 
“vite Recent Irish Developmenis 


enly thy 

t of thi [To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

mM. (he 
Againg 

hinks , 







Sin,—During the past few weeks our political stage has been 
occupied by General O Duffy and Sir Dawson Bates, Home 
secretary in the Northern Cabinet. Mr. de Valera, on the 
other hand, has maintained an unaccustomed silence. At 







val the recent Blueshirt Convention the policy of the new Land 
‘ked {i Annuitants Protection Association of actively resisting the 
: ‘ seizure of cattle, where land annuities are in default, was 
—_ proved. This is a direct challenge to the Government, 


» by whe Mi a type of challenge which Mr. de Valera: may welcome, 
ce whee since it affords him a pretext for increasing the armed forces 
ONS an which he has at his private disposal. The special branch 
oday, [of the police known as the “ Broy Harriers” has already 
inge, iy been augmented to three times its original size. The 
a republican body of Volunteers, established by the Government 
one year ago, is now four times the size of the regular army, 
and ‘there is even a project under consideration for setting 
up yet another political force in the Free State, to be modelled 
poke ' on the lines of the Ulster “*B” Specials. This will be a 
vithout, ; mere matter of putting arms into the hands of Government 
ity and 4 supporters, for it will be quite impossible to train these 
t. Thi “Specials” in any way. Mr. de Valera has nearly reached 
h tuns— a position of armed impregnability. 

ood {iy ' In discouraging circumstances the Blueshirts issued 
- another challenge, this time to Northern Ireland. They 


intastie, 
ne One 
dation 





si 0 F . . : 2 es 

on © announced their intention of organizing branches of the 
SS lose Be & ae aS: : ee 

ten. fe League of Youth within the Six Counties and of appointing 
ONTEN): i 


"Ea “Commissioner * for the North. Sir Dawson Bates, the 
38 WithE> = most capable member of the Northern Cabinet, retorted 





us hit = hy reminding General O'Duffy that the Blueshirts are a 
| panned organization beyond the border. But in what sense 
is this a fact ? Sir Dawson Bates has not yet had Mr. de 
| Valera’s experience of meeting with a rebuff in a decision 
of the courts. So far the wearing of political uniforms as 
such is not illegal in Northern Ireland and the black shirt 
of the Ulster Fascist is commonly seen in the streets of 
Belfast. Sir Dawson Bates may be relying upon his ban 
jardins | of last year which was directed against the National Guard, 
anesie. the precursor of the present League of Youth. But the 
archi League of Youth is an integral part of a legal political party, 
were and, without banning all opposition, including that of the 
- des Ancient Hibernians in the Belfast Parliament and that of 
ileries, the Fascists and of others who want to get back to the direct 
ou les rule of Westminster, it is hard to see how Sir Dawson Bates 
randes can logically proceed to extremities against O'Duffy's 
e soit organization. 
st. en In the meantime General O'Duffy, though himself pro- 
Jultes, hibited from entering Northern Ireland, declares his intention 
PA of carrying out a campaign there. It is doubtful if his 
; defiance will go very far. His attitude last year, shortly 
loxale, | before he called off the Dublin parade in memory of Collins 
emett} and Griffith, is not forgotten. Ban or no ban, we parade, 
Paris he then declared; a very empty threat as was shown two 
viani;— days later. 
dinets Meanwhile the setting up of high tariff walls is creating 
it. I every day new and powerful vested interests behind Mr. de 
p ae Valera’s party. The ideal of a self-sufficing State must be 
ee achieved no matter what general reduction of the country’s 
fan! wealth may result in the process. The socialism of the Govern- 
— ment seems only to extend to the land : capitalism is tolerated 
! so long as it adds another factory to the Government's list. 
rficie, Mr. Lemass, in opening a new milling factory the other day, 
rpris informed the proprietors that they could regard their capital 
table. as invested in a gilt-edged security. The farmers, on the con- 
: oh trary, have to regard themselves as usurpers of land properly 
ent belonging to the State (though to avoid the accusation of 
f des Socialism, the State is called “the people). No new 
ci Government will within 20 years be able to repair the damage 
bins; done by the ploughing of grazing lands and the slaughter of 
fants young stock. 
neces Our new industrialists are often of very questionable descent 
rtout, from an Irish Ireland point of view. The “ Anglo-Irish ” 
1eune Unionists who were formerly the leaders of industry and 
Jélice commerce in the South of Ireland are being displaced not by 


V, native Irish but by Jews. It is an odd situation, and yet the 





old-fashioned business people of Dublin and Cork are almost 
as afraid of General O'Duffy as of Mr. de Valera. They trusted 
Mr. Cosgrave, but the General seems to them to be a flighty 
and irresponsible spirit, and they will not loosen their purse 
strings to aid an organization of which he is president. This 
is one of the causes of the parlous condition of the finances 
of the Opposition. That General O'Duffy's personality arouses 
anxiety among professional politicians as well is shown by 
the recent resignation of Mr. James Hogan from the executive 
of United Ireland. Mr. Hogan, an able man, grounded in the 
liberalism of the late Kevin O'Higgins, objects alike to the 
unconstitutionalism which is implicit in the projected Blue- 
shirt invasion of the Six Counties and to the unconstitution- 
alism which is explicit in the actions of the Land Annuitants 
Protection Association. It is, however, just to observe that 
it is not the O’Duffyites but the erstwhile supporters of the 
Centre (Mac Dermot) party who are most vigorously conduct- 
ing the campaign of the Annuitants. The Association does 
not show any particular interest in what may happen at party 
headquarters. By imposing a levy of 2s. 6d. in the pound of 
land annuities valuation, farmers, chiefly of Cork and Water- 
ford, have amassed a formidable fighting fund ; about £10,000 
in the course of a few weeks. Their attitude is, not that the 
farmer cannot pay, but that he has already paid twice over 
in the form of penal duties. The position now is that no farmer 
in these counties can meet his annuity without fear of boycott 
or worse. Shopkeepers in the towns receive orders to close 
on the occasion of forced sales, and, whether willingly or not, 
90 per cent. of them obey. 

When the split comes, and the time is not perhaps far 
distant, it will be chiefly the result of the Blueshirts’ desire 
to escape from the politics of the old Cosgrave party ; polities 
which, as the recent elections showed, have little chance of 
success in the near future. Being largely drawn from the 
farm labouring classes the Blueshirts will, I think, eventually 
prefer to co-operate with organized labour; but this is an 
impossibility so long as they are allied to the United Ireland 
party, which officially voices the interests of the larger farmers 
and emplovers.—-L am. Sir, &e., 

Your CorresreONDENT IN TRELAND. 


Seed and Fruit 


Grave cy and silently he nodded 
At the narration of the tale. 
Young, with an old man’s wisdom, 
He stooped, eyes heavy-lidded, 
Gazing at hands death-pale. 


Bravely, half a lifetime later, 

At the memory of that night. 
Old, with a young man’s passion, 
He sang of times remoter, 
Tathed in a morning light. 


Ricuarp Cuurcu,. 


The Coach 


Bopy and Heart, two horses driven in tandem, 
Draw love's precarious coach. The driver, Mind, 
Flicks his deft whip behind 

And boasts, but for his skill, they'd run at random. 


He cheats himself. They know that ancient high-road 
Better than he : and, hoof once set on it, 
They heed no rein or bit, 

Swerve for no water's flash, stray for no by-road. 


On this alone, on this alone turns safety : 
Whether Heart's leader or wheeler. For Heart's a steed 
That's bred and trained to lead ; 

He's steady and sure, he’s quiet and sound and crafty. 


But when lust leads, and liking runs behind him, 
Brace your feet, passenger. That fool on the box 
Is helpless. The coach rocks 

And overturns, drawn by this perilous tandem. 


JAN STRUTHER, 
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The Theatre 


“The Shining Hour.” By Keith Winter. 
St. James’ Theatre 


WINTER has a fine natural gift for writing dialogue. 


At the 


Mr. 
This was first evidenced in his two novels, the second of 
which, The Rats of Norway, he later transposed into a work- 


manlike play. The Shining Hour is his first original drama, 
and it is a remarkable piece of work. There is a fashion 
nowadays for blaming playwrights if they dare to be theatrical, 
and it would perhaps be easy to chide Mr. Winter for some of 
his ‘high spots,’ the thunderstorm, for instance (conveniently 
timed to heighten the tension), the piano-playing, the crockery- 
smashing, and so on. Nor is his psychology any less vulner- 


able; the suicide of the young wife puts a heavy strain on 
worldly credulity, and his agriculturists are as irregular 


and excitable as those of Cold Comfort Farm. From which 
catalogue of.faults it might be assumed that the play fails to 
convince. Far from it. Mr. Winter's sense of the theatre 
is as acute as his dialogue, and when a playwright possesses 
these two qualities he can snap his fingers at probability and 
precision. The Shining Hour may be theatrical and in parts 
unconvincing, but it excites and holds the attention from 
beginning to end. 

David Linden and his wife Judy manage a Yorkshire farm, 
assisted by his elder sister (Hannah) and his younger brother 
(Mickey). They are apparently perfectly happy doing jigsaw 
puzzles and winning silver egg-cups at horse shows, until the 
elder brother Henry returns from the East with his wife 
Mariella, half Dutch and wholly devastating. It is imme- 
diately apparent that a grand passion between her and 
David will shortly be discovered and declared. Nor are we 
disappointed. There isa good scene between Mariella and 
Judy, wherein the former admits that she has never loved her 
husband, while the latter confesses that David has never 
really loved her. And so the stage is set for the great renun- 
ciation, a familiar and never-failing situation in the theatre, 
Judy tries to persuade Mariella to elope with David (her 
own husband), and,, failing, throws herself into a_ blazing 
barn which the timely storm has kindled, thus adding blood to 
thunder in the approved manner. The guilty lovers are left 
to struggle through hysteria to some sort of a solution. 


It obviously needs a considerable technician to make this 


story absorbing, and Mr. Winter is fully equipped. He is 
witty, he can make irrelevant small talk contribute amusing 


touches of character, his timing is sure: in short, he is a true 
man of the theatre, who can hold his audience and do what he 
wants with it. 

They certainly bear small 


but agriculture has little 
manage to create the necessary 


He is well served by his actors. 
resemblance to Yorkshire farmers, 
place in the play, and they 


illusion without regard to its background. As Judy Miss 
Adrianne Allen gives a wholly excellent performance. It is 


perhaps a minor fault in the writing of this part that the 
audience does not know what Judy is thinking or aiming at unti] 
she kills herself. The subtleties of Miss Allen's performance, 
therefore, can only be fully realized in retrospect, and it is a 
considerable tribute to her acting that they are sufficiently 
well defined to be memorable. Mr. Raymond Massey is at 
his best as the conscience-stricken David; he manages to 
introduce a note of emotional youthfulness into his acting 
which carries conviction, Miss Gladys Cooper is serenely 
unruffled, as befits the centre of a vortex; she and her 
Molyneux Gowns must by now have broken up an appalling 
number of happy homes all over the theatrical map. Mr. 
Cyril Raymond makes a living man out of the colourless 
Henry, and Miss Marjorie Fielding gives a brilliant perform- 
ance as the acid-tongued Hannah: she keeps the play together 
by the firm competence of her personality. Of the adolescent 
Mickey Mr. Derek Williams gives a spirited portrait in the 
Cold Comfort tradition ; a little more bronzed torso disclosed 
on each appearance, uncouth egoism, boots on the sofa, 
occasional lechery, all are in keeping. No wonder the farming 
industry in England is in need of a subsidy. 

Rvuperr Harr-Davis. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 











The Cinema 


“The Private Life of Don Juan.” At the London Pavilicg 
ALEXANDER Korpa’s new film has many attractive qualiti 
—decorative settings, witty dialogue, a cast exceptional) 
rich in talent. But it lacks a more important quality 
dramatic vitality. Many of the episodes are entertaining 
themselves, but they never seem likely to lead to any importan; 
climax. The story, nevertheless, adapted from a tale }; 
Henri Bataille, has an ingenious idea. Don Juan has reach) 
middle age, but his conquests are still easy, for his prodigioy 
reputation remains, and women see in him the irresistipj, 
young lover of their dreams. Anyone, in fact, who can poy f 
as Don Juan is sure of success, and the real Don Juan, revisitiny 
Seville, finds that he has a youthful impersonator who is sq, 
afterwards killed by an infuriated husband. Don Jug, 
accepting the situation, attends his own funeral—this j 
perhaps the best scene in the film—and goes for a holiday jj 
the country. Eventually he aspires to resume his. old carey 
but now there are no romantic illusions to help him. Wome 
laugh, and by the public he is treated as an impostor. Ther 
remains his wife, from whom he had fled because she was tw 
intelligent. Dolores—well played by Benita Hume—ha ) 
seen through the deception from the start ; 
fidently at home for him to return to her, as at last he doe; 
One main weakness of the film is that Mr. Dougls} 
Fairbanks, though he acts the part of the ageing lover with 
courageous sincerity, never suggests Don Juan’s dazzlin | 
past. Mr. Fairbanks belongs naturally to the world of boys 





adventure stories, and, although he has often rescued lovely F 


ladies from perilous situations, he has always seemed ti | 
enjoy the adventures far more than the love-making. Hen 
no proper contrast is established between Don Juan as he i 
and as he was; but even so the film could have been mor 
successful if Mr. Korda had paid less attention to sophisticated 
detail and more to straightforward narrative. His numero 
heroines interfere with one another; Miss Merle Oberon. has 
a sadiy meagre part, and the best acting comes from Mis 
Athene Seyler as a country landlady and from Miss Binnie 
Barnes as a peasant waitress. Mr. Melville Cooper is excellent 
as an unconventionally masterful Leporello ; Mr. Owen Nare 
is amusing as a rhetorical actor, and Mr. Edmund Breon gives 
a neat sketch of a popular playwright. The fountains in tl: 
courtyards of Seville, too, are delightful to watch ;_ the stron 
sunshine and clear-cut shadows of the Spanish landscape ar 
charmingly photographed : and Mr. Oliver Messel’s costume 
are handsome and spirited—but the audience is seldom force! 
to wonder eagerly what will happen next. 


At the Plaza 


Tus grimly efficient piece is the work of Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, two leading American scenario writers 
Tired, apparently of Hollywood methods, they went to Nev 
York and started production themselves. But their story 
of a famous lawyer who struggles to protect himself against 
threatening murder charge — follows a_ fairly familiar 
Hollywood pattern. Their treatment, too, is not particular 


“Crime Without Passion.” 


she waits con. 7 





original, though they make an unusually generous—abl 
quite effective—use of the subjective soliloquy device. 


whereby a character’s unspoken thoughts are given audibh 
form. 

However, Crime Without Passion is a strong, dramati 
entertainment, particularly exciting during the sequent 
which shows the lawyer working against time to co.struct al 
elaborate alibi. He is played by Claude Rains, who gives 4! 
admirably incisive performance and has good support {rod 
Margo, a Mexican dancer new to the screen. The film sa 
towards the middle, but not for long, and ends with swifth 
unexpected irony. 

GENERALLY RELEASED Next WEEK. 

Death Takes a Holiday. Fredric March in 
symbolic story of Death in evening dress, studying the work 
of men. ' Good acting; pleasant Italian settings ; treatmetl 
never far above level of melodramatic fairy-tale. 
CHaries Davy. 
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Art 


Roger Fry 
Rocer Fry described himself as an artist, and most of all 
he would have liked to be remembered as a painter. But 
already during his lifetime the public, which often exercises 
a tyrannic control over an individual’s development, decided 
otherwise ; for one person who knew Fry as a painter there 
were probably hundreds who knew him as a critic. Never- 
theless, most of his life was devoted to the canvas. He was 
nearly forty when his first books appeared—his monograph 
on Giovanni Bellini and his edition of Reynolds’ Discourses 
_—and after that there was a gap of fifteen years before 
Vision and Design was published in 1920. But that book 
and its successor T'ransformations (1926) were actually 
the cream of an intensive journalistic activity which began 
as far back as 1903 with the foundation of The Burlington 

Magazine. With the Post-Impressionist Exhibition of 1911, 
he entered upon a more polemical phase, and his defence of 
the new school whose work he had introduced into England 
brought him into contact with a wider public. At Cambridge 
he had been trained as a scientist, and there was a novel 
scientific approach in his art criticism—something drastically 
different from the vague emotional appreciation which had 
served the purpose for a century or more. Fry was the 
first critic in this country to use the method of formal analysis 
—at least, the first to make it a popular method of exposition. 
for Bernhard Berenson had long been practising his * con- 
structive art criticism” for the benefit of a more exclusive 
circle. But Berenson remained in the region of scholarship, 
whilst Fry brought scholarship into the contemporary arena. 
There was nothing amateurish or egregious about his defence 
of the Post-Impressionists in general and of Cézanne in 
particular. The startled academicians had to reckon with 
an opponent who could beat them on their own ground ; who 
had far more knowledge and real understanding of ancient 
art than they had, and who could reinforce his advocacy of 
modern art with impeccable analogies from the past. When 
they were compelled further to recognize his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the technique of painting, there was little they 
could do but impotently fume against him. 

As a painter he sadly recognized that he had been damned 
by faint praise, and he took positive joy, about a year ago, 
in an article which roughly abused him. The value of his 
painting is difficult to estimate ; he never departed from the 
path marked out by his master Cézanne, and Cézanne, in 
that particular path, was not to be excelled. His patient 
exploration of formal values and colour harmonies was apt to 
give the public an impression of relentless dullness, but it was 
the dullness once defended by George Saintsbury—the super- 
ficial aspect of the classical virtues of seriousness and severity. 
Often, isolated in a private house, one comes across a canvas 
that asserts itself by its sureness and coherence, and then one 
discovers it is one of his paintings. ‘* Of course,” one says, 
“he is such a good painter.” But that opinion is always 
privately expressed ; it never gets published. 

His book on Cézanne is certainly the masterpiece of his 
criticism, It traces the stylistic evolution of Cézanne’s art 
with a closeness of attention and an analytical brilliance that 
has rarely been equalled ; it should be reprinted in some more 
accessible form and so be given the wide circulation it deserves. 
His essay on Matisse is not so searching, perhaps because 
there was not the same degree of personal sympathy ; but 
like the shorter essays collected in Vision and Design and 
Transformations, it is at once subtle and persuasive. Fry 
was tireless in his search for an aesthetic basis for his criticism, 
and did not hesitate to throw over a pet theory if he 
found a better one. He was, as most critics of his generation, 
an“ aesthete,”” not looking beyond the self-consistent unity 
of the work of art itself, and using his sensibility as the only 
reliable guide. 

It is monstrous that a man of his intelligence and perception 
should never have occupied an official post of distinction. His 
own university did him tardy justice by electing him to the 
Slade Professorship a year ago, but, alas, too late for his influ- 
ence to have much effect. But that influence will continue to 
operate in less direct ways, for his books are a permanent 
contribution to the study of art, a vivid and inspiring protest 
against the philistinism of his age. Hersert Reap. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th 
Programme of Gramophone Records: Lionel Yertis 
(viola), Marie Olszewska (contralto). Sonata in F (Handel), 
Sonata in A (Mozart), Brahms and Schumann Songs .. N. 
Welsh Programme: Western Studio Orchestra, Trefor 


Jones, Morgan Nicholas ea “4 ds = ae 
Promenade Concert—Beethoven Programme.  B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Stiles-Allen, Solomon. Concerto 
No. 4 in G, Second Symphony, &c. a ny ‘a N. 
“ Recollections of the Evacuation of Baku”: Leslie R. 


N.R. 


Missen .. “ ae wa <i a aN 
Frederick H. Grisewood a aa N. 


“Our Bill ’—3: 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th 
** What Shall I Read? **: Mrs. Belloc Lowndes .. N. 


Promenade Concert : B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, L uella 
Paikin, Irene Scharrer, Stuart Robertson. Rossini, Handel, 


César Franck, &c. .. re ‘a ces a iG N. 
“ The ‘Opping "Oliday "— An Excursion in Sound to the 
Hop Gardens of Kent aN . «Ral 
Old English Songs: The Wiehe View Octet. ae wa N. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th 
“Stalwarts of the Scottish Church ’’—3. Ebenezer 
Erskine: Rev. Principal D. S. Cairns, D.D. .. N. 
5 Chamber Music: Dorothea Helmrich, vee onse Onnou, 
Stefan Askenase eo =P N. 
Debussy’s Caprices in . Bk ack a Ww hite for Two Piano- 
fortes: Vitya Vronsky, Victor Babin a, me N. 
5 Religious Service from Barking Parish Church : Rev. 
Canon H. C. Robins .. = ma N. 
Religious Service from Govan Old ‘Parish Cc huirct 1: Rev 
George F. Macleod, M.C. .. te ay ¥ i “Sm. 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C), Maria Sandra. Mozart's 
Symphony in G, Massenet, Brahms, &c... = i EK 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th 
“ The Family Album”: S. R. Littlewood N. 
* Science in the Making ”’: Gerald Heard N. 
The Theatre: Desmond MacCarthy ed iy N. 
Promenade Concert—Wagner Programme. B.B.C. Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Florence Easton, Francis Russell me N. 


> Golden Dragon City—X New Radio Play by Lord Dunsany N. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th 
so “ Through China to Tibet”: The Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, D.D. =e me ad - sea me N. 
“We've Winter the Nicht “—A “ Meal and Ale ™ from 
the Steading of Boghead Farm, Kintore .. ae <q 
Promenade Concert—Mozart-Haydn Programme: B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, ie Coxon, Parry Jones, Kathleen 
Long mp a oa a arg are N. 
‘Flying Down to Ri: »”: Cok BP. T. Ethertos.. a N. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER trogth 
** Household Talks Heard Abroad”: Cicely Hamilton .. N. 


Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra, Audrey Piggott. 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 4 in E minor, &c. .. a N. 
Current Fiction: A. J. Cronin ec a css ~ N. 
Promenade Concert—Bach Programme : B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, Jo Vincent, Donald Francis Tovey, Charles 
Woodhouse .. a4 a ne ay aa —< 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2oth 
** The Island of Bali—Scenes and Musie : H. Williamson N. 
Promenade Concert—Liszt Programme:  B.B.C. Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Lamond, Emelie Hooke, Eric Greene .. N. 
adapted for broad- 


The Skin Game, by John Galsworthy, 

casting .. ae am se me ae ap : AF 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C), cond. Constant Lambert. 
Dowland, Scarlatti, Haydn, &c. .. a ie ie N. 


from Plainsong to Purcell, directed 

Sir Richard Terry aa os i mi nt <2 N. 
17th (7.05 p.m.) 
18th (6.30 p.m.) 
19th (7.05 p.m.) 
zoth (6.30 p.m.) 


Plainsong 

Northumbrian Folk Songs 

Early English Carols 

Part Music Founded on Plainsong and Folks222 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Mummy Wheat 
A rarely bountiful wheat harvest, over a wider wheat 
area than we have seen of recent years, has revived the 
trade in pure breeds and in new or newly regenerated breeds 
of the plant. Experiment in hybridization also has been 
revived. Wheat is no sooner cut than it is sown; and some 
rash farmers are sowing consecutive crops without rotation. 
The wheat catalogues (as well as the bulb catalogues) are out. 
In. one of them (Marsters of King’s Lynn) is a photograph of 
a head of mummy wheat with a wise subscript legend, 
indicating a complete disbelief, now universal among men of 
science, in the myths of its longevity, which were indeed 
finally seotched by a French research worker, as told in a letter 
to The Times last week. Mummy wheat may, however, prove a 
useful breed, as well as a quaint ; and its queerly bunched 
habit may hold unique virtues. It is, therefore, being freely 
used by modern experimenters as a parent plant; and the 
trials of it are not without promise. 
* * * * 
Plant Degeneration 
The poet Vergil was not at all in my mind when I wrote 
recently about the quick degeneration of plants when the 
specialist relaxes his labours; but a very close classical 
parallel is quoted to me by W. J. H. from the Georgics. 
* Vidi lecta diu et multo spectata labore 
Degenerare tamen si vis humana quotannis 
Maxima quaeque manu legeret, sic omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere ac retro sublapsa referri.” 
The cultivators of Vergil’s age were exactly imitated by Mr. 
Rebertson, a famous name in Canadian agriculture. He had 
some notable records in the yield of wheat secured by the 
agency of school children instructed in the art of selecting the 
biggest ears for seed purposes. In our days of course the laws 
of Mendel and the art of hybridization have vastly increased 
man’s control; but some of the most salient successes (for 
instance in the multiplication of colours in the Nemesia, that 
best of half-hardy annuals) have been due wholly to skilful 
selection. 
* * * * 
A Tryst in Snowdonia 
A “nature lovers’ conference ** has been organized by two 
quaintly yet admirably associated bodies. It is summoned 
for the week beginning September 22nd by Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie, chief author and begetter of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, and Mr. G. P. Baker, president 
of the energetic Alpine Garden Society. Their common 
greund is Snowdonia. Snowdon is of course a mine of wealth 
for the Alpine botanist, and the district is a favourite choice 
with those who wish to reserve a few national parks. So 
there will be alternate lectures and talks on scenic and 
botanical treasures. You may listen to Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis, whose scenic, architectural and economic accomplish- 
ment at Port Meirion is not far distant ; or both seek out and 
help to preserve wild flowers with Sir Maurice Abbot Anderson. 
The idea is a good one ; and Llanberis should prove a fruitful 
centre for their allied interests. The C.P.R.E. will hold their 
own proper conference at Southampton from October 25th, 
and several subjects of great interest to all countrymen will 
be discussed, including the appointment of countryside 
wardens. Here, too, a new and useful association will be 
celebrated, for a visit to the New Forest, now being newly 
afforested, is being organized on behalf of the C.P.R.E. by 
the Forestry Commission itself. 
* * * * 
A Garden Pioneer 
An event in the early life of Mr. Davidson, who died full 
of years and honour in his craft last month, may be taken 
as the foundation of the modern cult of gardening. He 
made up his mind to become a horticultural journalist in a 
wider field than was offered by the technical papers; and 
in pursuance of his faith he visited the editors of almost 
every London daily paper. He was received, so he told 
me the last time I saw him, with ridicule. That such a 
technical subject should appear in a paper devoted to news 
seemed to the wise editors the absurd dream of a young and 
foolish zealot. Yet he found one exception. Mr. Parke, 


then editor of the Star, accepted the suggestion with some 


diffidence, yet eagerly. Within a twelvemonth the garden; 
column in the Star was copied by the great majority of the 
London papers to the advantage both of themselves an 
their readers. From that date almost to the day of hig 
death Mr. Davidson continued to contribute—briljian 
and above all soundly, to the Press both daily and monthjy 
especially in later days to the News Chronicle and Country 
Gentleman’s Magazine. The cult of which he was pione, 
never advanced more rapidly than today. The Chelg, 
novelty finds its way to the cottage garden in a trice. Ty, 
very week I have seen in such a niche both a hedge 
Lonicera nitida and a bed of Poulsen roses and such dahlig 
as none dreamt of when Mr. Parke commenced editor, 
* * * * 


The Motor Sportsman 

A very disagreeable form of shooting has begun to groy 
common in some districts; at least such is my experience, 
The sportsman, so called, goes forth in his car at night 
taking it across country, and from this stalking-horse shoot, 
rabbits and hares both dazed and disclosed by the glaring 
headlights. 
eyes of the farmer who desires to reduce the toll of rabbits. 
but it is a practice against nature. Birds are terrified by 
the light and noise combined, and will desert the immediate 
neighbourhood altogether. ‘* They- love not poison who qd F 
poison need“; and some may reluctantly adopt simiky ) 
tactics in order to clear a plantation being destroyed (a 7 
Mr. Jack Minor’s Wood Sanctuary in Ontario) by immeng | 
hordes of roosting starlings. A few crackers or rockets st 7 
off on consecutive nights is almost the only effective remedy, 
It is a very different thing to scare the harmless inhabitants § 
of a quiet farm, merely for the sake of shooting at halfa fy 
dozen rabbits or so. 


Rare Birds 

We begin to see in very definite form the return of th — 
birds to England in response to protection and the mor 
spacious sanctuary. An outstanding instance, of whieh 
nothing has been said for fear of the collector, was the 
successful nesting this summer by the South Western coast 
of the blackthroated diver. The tribe is delightful to watch, 
whether red or black throated, as I have watched them of 
a Western and Scottish island that is still a sanctuary in 
fact though not in name for the golden eagle, the chough 
and these “loons.” They draw the interest of even tho 
who cannot distinguish a hawk from a handsaw. Almost 
the most charming passage in Thoreau’s Walden, a book 
much more distinction—or so it seems to me—than the 
critics have allowed, concerns the loon that appeared and 
disappeared, like the Cheshire cat, in the lake by the amateurs 
house. Such birds become almost a part of the scenery. 
It would be a delight to many if these great birds—and 
they are hardy and not very shy—would multiply as the 
greater crested grebe has multiplied, even to the edge of 
London. In their skill on and below the water the tw 
species have similar excellences. 

* * * * 


The Meaning of a Tale 

A commentator’s point, discussed some while ago in thi 
place, is delightfully illustrated in the latest issue of the 
Sussex Magazine. What exactly did Milton mean when he 
wrote of the shepherd who 


“. . . Tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale” ? 


The method may have some virtues in th © 


* °K * * 





The paragraph from Sussex is as follows: ‘“ The farmet 
told me that one job was ‘telling’ the sheep. The sheep 
were allowed to run through a hurdle teo at a time ; anda 
a boy he had to stand there and count them, keeping time 
with the shepherd thus: one-erum, two-erum, lockerum, 
shu-erum, shitherum, shatherum, wineberry, wagtail, tarry: 
diddle, Den.” There are many such local sing-song idioms 
of enumeration. Their recovery is interesting ; but it’ 
the phrase “telling his sheep” that throws light on the 
Milton line. His shepherd doubtless collected the sheep 4 
against a thorn and thus took the tally or told the tale. 
W. Beacw THoMss. 
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LETTERS TO 


Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


length is that of one of our “* News of the Week 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


> paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Specraror.| 


MORALS OF TODAY 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.| 
One may suspect that your correspondent, Mr. Richards, 
in saying that ~ sexual irregularities are in reality the regu- 
Jarities of nature,” is the unconscious victim of the not 
uncommon superstition that what is natural is axiomatically 
sotl. if we may assume, for the present purpose, that by 
natural ” is meant whatever is not due to conscious volition, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for supposing it to be a 
necessary and universal truth that the control of human 
nature” by human “ will” is either impossible or undesir- 


Siz, 


‘able. It depends upon many things; upon the strength 
of the “ nature,” upon the strength of the * will,” and upon 


dur conception of the good. There are substantial reasons 


; for thinking that that very artificial thing, civilization, without 
> vhich our lives would be 
© and short,” 
> “natural” 
" well be that some people suffer from the process ; 
> we have all known of men who could only realize their true 


solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
is itself largely due to the social control of many 
impulses, including the sexual instinct. It may 
similarly 


natures in war, and also who are driven by peace into crime 
but the case of these sufferers furnishes an 
or so, at least, 
it would be generally thought.-—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ulpha, near Broughton-in- Furness. M.S. Amos. 


[To the Editor of Tu Specraror.] 


sir.—In the article appearing under the above title in your 
sue of August 31st, Mr. Graham Lipstone says: ‘ The 


question is whether . . . old standards are being replaced 
by new and lower standards or discarded altogether.” Is it 
not at least logically possible that they are being displaced by 
new and higher standards ? Mr. Lipstone, however, assumes 
as desirable ** the accepted standard °-—i.e. a choice between 
celibacy and monogamy ; and makes the surprising statement 
that “no one has in fact suggested any arguments against it 
except the gratification of appetite.” This is to ignore a 
whole school of responsible writers who have advanced cogent 
arguments for the modification of ** the accepted standard ” 
and based them on social considerations which are far removed 
from “the gratification of appetite.” 

This is not the place to expound those arguments.: I have 
recapitulated them in my forthcoming book, Sex and Revolu- 
tion. What is particularly significant is the possibility, at this 
time of the day, of a writer taking Mr. Lipstone’s line. It is 
only in dealing with sexual matters that such an attitude 
would be permitted. Your journal, Sir, cannot be suspected 
of Communist tendencies, yet the writer of a political article 
init would not be allowed to ascribe Communist opinion solely 
to-moral turpitude, and to display an apparent ignorance of 
the existence of intelligent Communist literature. 

It is not in dispute that the sexual problems of our time 
should be resolved in accordance with socially responsible, and 
disciplined, righteousness. But the attainment of this end is 
hot furthered by a blind adoration of ** the accepted standard,” 
or by advancing as axiomatic, propositions that have been 
seriously challenged by modernist criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lomdon, N.W. 6, ALEC CRralG, 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 

-It is sad to reflect that the much-vaunted experience 
of old age so often entails the loss of flexibility of mind. In 
the sphere of morals, how valuable would be the accumulated 
wisdom of the older generation, allied with the progressive 
and broad-minded attitude of younger men. At present, it is 
Cepressing to see how the fight for honesty in morals is often 
“pposed by those older members of society, who could help 
‘omuch if they would cease regarding the matter from pre+ 
War standpoints. For instance, it is curious how Mr. Watson 
tannot see that the general attitude towards sexual matters 
is far more honest today than it ever has been, because the 
question is approached from the scientific background. of 


biology and psychology. Unprejudiced honesty is vitally 
important, especially as, when ethical considerations become 
involved, there is inclined to be a romantic “ accept-without- 
question ” blur over many people’s minds. 

Mr. Watson suggests that there is an attitude of furtivity. 
dominating the experience of sex life. Perhaps he will 
explain how he considers the behaviour of the present genera- 
tion furtive, with reference to the following points : : 

(a) All sensible men and women today marry with the. 
knowledge of what their partner has experienced. For 
any girl under the romantic illusion that she has been her 
husband's “ one and only,” who shirks realizing what Mr. 
Watson terms “ the illicit sex life’ of her husband before 
marriage, I can only foresee an uncomfortable future. Is 
hypocritical to understand and to accept the past of your 
husband or wife as contributing to the whole person, body 
and soul, whom you undertake to live with for the rest of 
your life? According to Mr. Watson, it is preferable for 
husband and wife to hide from each other the natural life 
which they have led hitherto. 

(b) There is on the whole far more honesty in the general 
public in considering sexual matters, shown by the freedom in 
discussions, in literature and on the stage, than there used 
to be. Mr. Watson says that novelists and dramatists are 
more suggestive than they have been for fifty years. I 
should have thought that it was more suggestive to indicate 
a tabooed subject in a whisper—as was so often the former 
habit—than to mention it openly. Half-discussed subjects 
never vet produced valuable conclusions. 

Both these points must be viewed in the light of the 
following consideration: a fundamental honesty, increasing 
yearly, characterizes the opinions of those interested in the 
progress of social morality. As Mrs. Strachey, in her excellent 
article last week, remarks: “ by and large, society has not 
paid much more than lip service to monogamy.” In an ideat 
society, with perfectly constructed human beings, monogamy 
would be the rule; but it is foolish to believe that we shall 
reach that state of affairs by blinding ourselves to the fact that 
most men are by nature polygamous. Not enough women 
will realize that men are so made that it is possible for them 
to have a physical union without a spiritual union; and so 
although a successful marriage is usually monogamous, an 
occasional departure from the rule ought to be understood by 
a wife who trusts her husband. And allowances have to 
be made for the fact that, as economic pressure prevents 
many men from marrying till they are in the thirties, they 
cannot practise self-control till then; such sex-repression 
would result in sadly undeveloped and un-self-realized human 
beings. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that, as economic 
considerations prevent early marriages, young people must 
live a normal sexual life without harmful repression until 
they marry. With men, this usually means both occasional 
physical unions without spiritual union, and another spiritual 
and physical union with valuable results for the harmonious 
development of the whole individual. To accept these fact 
is not to deny monogamous marriage, but to contribute to the 
realization of its benefits to family life by honesty between 
all married people and a broad-minded attitude of the general 
public.—I am, Sir, &e. 

PRUDENCE MONTAGU-POLLOCK. 


Lamledra, Gorran Haven, Cornwall. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator.] 
Sir,—I am obliged by your good offices in forwarding the 
large number of replies to my letters of August 17th and 31st, 
and trust I may be forgiven for not answering all of them in- 
dividually, as 1 find it physically impossible to do so. These 
letters are of very great interest and indicate the importance 
of the subject, but the question arises whether any organized 
effort will be made in the enlightenment of the minds of public 
schoolboys destined for a commercial career as to what that 
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carcer means. As previously stated, I do not refer to detailed 
instruction but broad outline. The subject has been raised 
again and again, but my investigations seem to show ihat 
nothing practical has been done nor is likely to be done if the 
matter is left entirely in the hands of schoolmasters, who for 
the most part have little or no knowledge of the subject, and 
it is difficult to see how they could possess such information. 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales has frequently expressed 
himself in the clearest possible terms upon the vital import- 
ance of salesmanship, one of the first elements of business, 
stating that it calls for the highest qualities in human nature. 
He has also mentioned that our survival as a trading nation 
depends largely upon the qualities of mind and brain of our 
salesmen and the necessity of their being highly educated. I 
submit, Sir, that such demands will not be adequately met by 
courses of correspondence lessons such as are frequently ad- 
vertised. We business men require well-educated gentlemen 
of good social qualities with the capacity for quickly getting 
upon good terms with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
surely it is in the public schools that one should expect to 
find them, but it would appear that they have not yet even 
begun to think of this subject, in spite of the oft-repeated views 
of our future ruler. The openings for such men are practically 
limitless and the supply next to nil, although most of us would 
be pleased to take into partnership any such man who proved 
a success. The avenue of successful salesmanship is the 
shortest road to the position of a principal, and unlike the 
professions it is not crowded. 

The pile of letters before me is pathetic proof of the igno- 
rance of professional and other parents of the elements of 
business life. Will any person of influence give the necessary 
stimulus to the governing bodies of our public schools in this 
vital direction ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

MANUFACTURER. 

[This must be regarded as the closing word in a very inter- 
esting correspondence.—-Ep. The Spectator.] 


CONGRESS AND THE ASSEMBLY 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator. | 
Sir,—Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress ** Dictator,” and _ his 
party, are now engaged in a great campaign to * capture ” 
the Indian Legislative Assembly at the elections next 
November. His object is to ** smash the White Paper,” for, 
says he, “if the White Paper goes, the Communal Award 
goes with it.” The Congress Working Committee has passed 
a resolution, moved by the Mahatma, in which it is stated 
that “the Congress neither rejects nor accepts the Award.” 
This has been called by all the Hindus and Moslems outside 
the Congress as ** Nothing but camouflage.” (It should be 
noted that, from Congress Records the total number of those 
who subscribe to the Congress creed is only one lakh, out of 
a total population of 35 crores.) 

This week, Sir Hari Singh Gour, a distinguished member 
of the Assembly, has pertinently reminded Mr. Gandhi that 
under the New Government of India Act, it is intended to 
inaugurate provincial autonomy in 1935. Under clause 202 
of the White Paper, to be inserted in the Constitution Act, 
the Central Government will remain as it is, only denuded of 
all the functions that are to be transferred to the provinces 
with the inauguration of provincial autonomy. The powers 
of the Central Government, and, consequently, those of the 
Assembly will depend upon the residuum left over from 
provincial autonomy, and the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank and the Statutory Railway Board. There are now 
six members of the Governor-General’s Council. Of these, 
the Home Member will cease to be in charge of law and order, 
which will be transferred to the provinces. He will be in 
charge of only law and order relating to minor administra- 
tions such as Ajmer-Merwara and Baluchistan, and _ his 
portfolio will, therefore, be combined with other portfolios. 
The Finance Member will be denuded of his powers in the 
matter of exchange, currency and banking, and his sole and 
primary function will be taxation to feed the provinces during 
the transitory period. The Railway Member will be in 
charge of only the policy relating to railways, their administra- 
tion being completely transferred to the Statutory Railway 
Board. 

Other departments of the Government such as Education, 
Health’ and: Lands, Industries- and -Labour and the rest 


Ses 


will be transferred to the Provinces. The primary functi, 
of the Governor-General in Council will thus be limited 
only such subjects as are not transferred to the Proving, 
and to those dealing with centrally administered ate, 
The Congress Party hopes to raise the question of the « 
insufficiency of the White Paper,” and to prove that th 
“whole thing is a sham and fraud upon the people,” ke 
But Sir Hari Singh points out that the Government vil 
have no difficulty in opposing such a motion, on the grouni 
that it is not primarily the concern of the Governor-Gener 
in Council. 


In fact, the new Constitution Act will have completely 


effaced all memory of the White Paper, with the Tesult 
that the New Legislative Assembly will have to dyf 


only with taxation and 
including policy in respect of the railways. The polig 
regarding the so-called ‘* Repressive *” Laws is bound y 
with law and order, and the provincial Councils will }ay, 
concurrent jurisdiction to amend or repeal * repressive’ 
laws if they so desire. The Central Legislature will thy 
be denuded of even this function. 

Next year then will probably see the centre of grayit 
shifted from Delhi to the provinces, and the Mahatma ay 
his Party appear to be wholly ignorant of the plain facts ¢ 
the situation. His programme to “ smash the White Paper” 
and ‘repeal all Repressive Laws,” has no meaning. Thy 
White Paper won't be there for him to ‘smash.”’—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. D. JENKINS, 

Poona. 


HIKING AND POLITICS 


|To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 


centrally administered ary 0 


ie as ht 


Sir,—I have just read with surprise and some indignation) 


the article, “* Hiking and Politics,” in The Spectator of Augus 
On behalf of the Federation of Rambling Clubs (Lo) 


17th. 
don) and the particular Club to which I belong, the Southen 
Pathfinders (which was mentioned in a very different conte 
in your recent review of the National Trust’s report) I wis) 
to state with all possible emphasis that the alleged connexion 


between hiking and Left Wing politics is a grotesque mi) 
And I am sure that in saying this I speak? 
also for the hundred or more Youth Hostel members of) 
differing views, classes and ages, I know personally, ani) 


representation. 


many thousands besides. 


It has been the constant aim of both the leaders and men: | 
bers of the open air movement misdescribed by the stunt) 


Press as hikers to hold aloof from politics. Of course, we 


include among our members people of various opinions. A‘ 
Englishmen we believe in variety of opinion and freedom ti) 


express it. But as a movement we profess no political creed. 
We “ want no tricks save only the one trick of courage ani 
the will to stand alone.” Simplicity, self-reliance, physical 
and financial, hardihood, friendliness, a certain gaiety of 
spirit, are what we seek. 
am, Sir, &e., HERBERT GATLIFF. 
The Plain House, Chipstead, Surrey. 


LICENSING OF CLUBS 

| To the Editor of Tue SpeectTaTor.] 
SiR,- 
of public-houses; their popularity largely from the restriction 
imposed on public-houses. 
the closing of public-houses as ‘* redundant ” must consider 
themselves in great part responsible for the growth of thi 


number of clubs, as must those also who have brought about F 


a shortening of the hours during which the former ma) 
remain open. The demand for opportunities of refreshment! 
is too general to be defeated in whole or to a large extetl 
even in part by legislation. 

The Chairman of a Licensing Bench suggests in the article 


you published that certain restrictions should be imposed F 


If these are going to breed revolu- | 
tion in England, England must indeed be in a bad way !-| 


The increase of clubs has resulted from the closing-dow F 


Those who have brought about F 





‘ on the proprietorship of clubs. But just as the restrictions 0! 
public-houses has resulted in the growth of clubs (by which the & 


public overcomes these restrictions), so would restrictions 0! 
clubs promote means of overcoming them. 


But it is unfat 


Club competition is unfair to publieans, 


Blab aot 3 iia sa aia 
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not because of the privileges allowed to the club proprietor, THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND ROME 


‘ ivileges denied to the publican. 

t because of the privi ge p , ; iain a ea 

“" is a pity that the article by the Chairman did not give | ; [To the Editor of Tux Srxcrator.] 

indication of the type of locality his Bench controls. I Sir,—C anon Lyttelton and I are so far apart from each other 
y! ‘ 7 in our conception of the meaning and effects of “* the indi- 

















an 

















* gro. : ink that the state of club affairs that he describes is 7 : ‘ ; 5 ? 
Rip do not _ cual~E ate Gite, Oe. vidualism of Evangelicals,” that it would require more space 
in any way & ; than even the wonderful hospitality of your columns allows, 


B. B. WILLIAMS. 
Beach Lane Farm, Alderton, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
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to bring our disruptions to a profitable conclusion. I have 
only to thank you for finding room for my comments on his 
fine letter to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 


4 ANXIETY AND OUTPUT E. A. Knox (Bishop). 















































aplete a [To the Editor of Tur. Specrator.] 18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent. 
€ reukf Sir,—I should like to reply to your correspondents who have 
to dea) commented on my article ** Anxiety and Output : a Factory “SCOTS GUARD” 
area, Experiment.” ; [To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
> Poly =  Tamsorry that I have given Miss Bloomfield the impression gin With reference to Mr. Alec Waugh’s review of this 


und wR that I intended to disparage factory workers. This, ef ook, and Mr. Arthur E. E. Reade’s letter on the personality 


ill hay course, is not the case and I am sure your readers will under- of its author, may I hope that your readers will be interested 

‘essive’ E stand what I was intending to convey. in an extract from a newly-discovered letter of Wilfrid Ewart’s 

iL thi ' With regard to Dr. C. S. Myers’ remarks on vocational which would seem to illumine the matter further? 
 iraining; I cannot help feeling that this is begging the Corresponding with one of his intimate circle on. August Ist, 


gravity § question. What on earth does vocational training mean for 1918, from the Guards Division Base Depot, Havre, Ewart 
ma and operations such as those I have described,and should we not writes : 


facts a | be suspicious of schemes of effective incentives and training * Will you look out for my ‘ Vision of Paris in Jun? 1918" in this 
Paper,’ _ whose object is to train a class of people content to work for month’s National Review. 1t may make some of them sit up a bit. 
‘The fe long hours on mechanical operations ? The censor has cut out two pages which annoys me intensely as it’s 
~I an, ai hy ' me are probably spoilt the whole rhythm, but even with what s left, Maxse 
ee ~—CWhile admitting that much of the work of the National says he’s ‘ delighted.’ Well, it’s a bit out of my usual line. I have 
KINS, | Institute of Industrial Psychology has been extremely got off, too, another long descriptive thing of the Third Battle of 


valuable, it sometimes seems as if there has been an over Ypres called “Three Days.’ I am happy to find that something 
quite new—a new touch and scope—have come to me in this last 


» emphasis on the methods of exact science where common year or so—something I never had before. It is very curious and 
_ sense and knowledge of human nature should have sufficed. really gives me great hopes. I feel I have incomparably greater 
| Why was it necessary in connexion with the experiments I power of oe than I had at the time I wrote * After Ypres’ 
a oe . F mae “=r : $ in Co:inwll, 
gnation 3 have described to employ ™ Master of Science and two All this is very personal and egotistical but it does one good toe 
Aug; assistants for over a year to discover that young girls do not — speak or write to one who thinks much as we do. We all shut our- 


$ (Lon: like repetitive work for long hours in a factory; or an army _ selves up too much.” 
juthen | of research workers, as in the American experiment, to find From this it would surely appear that some three years before 
ontext out that employees dislike being bawled at by foremen ? the publication of Way of Revelation Ewart was to a degree 
I wih P But what chiefly disturbs me in Dr. Myers’ letter is an ‘* certain of himself,” and what Mr. Waugh, on meeting him, 
nexionf apparent acceptance of present industrial conditions, an mistook for hesitancy was, in reality, modesty. 
e mis? attempt to pretend that things are not as they are (in what The three essays mentioned by Ewart in his letter are to be 
speak sense is it not true that the majority of boys and girls leaving found reprinted in When Armageddon Came.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
ers of school are left to find a job as best they can ?) and the satis- Joun GAwswortuH, 
, aif faction with the efforts which are being made to make the best 33 Great James Street, Grays Inn, W.C. 

of what appears to me to be a very bad job.—I am, Sir, &c., 
men : Jens 3B AusteN Aunt. — WORKING-CLASS STUDENTS IN VIENNA 
stunt F Talland, King’s End, Ruislip, Middlesex, [To the Editor of Tux Seecrator.] 
Se, We 


Sir,—As a result of the political upheaval in Austria of Feb- 














sti § THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE ZOO ruary last, more than two hundred university students from 
anit [To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | working-class families find themselves ina position of acute 
eani} Sik,-I should like to take this opportunity of supporting distress. There existed in Vienna, up to last February, a 
ysical Miss Kidd’s statement as to the good work done by the 
ty off ‘tetiring Secretary of the Zoo. Although Sir Peter Chalmers 
volu: Mitchell by assuming the Secretaryship apparently admitted 
y I that he saw nothing wrong in the enforced captivity of wild SEEASEASSESSSSSSS33355555 
rr, | ¢teatures—on which point I fundamentally disagree—it is 
_ only right that the public should remember his indictment of 
public performances by animals. 
For many years this League has used with great effect 
portions of the evidence which he gave before the Select 
Committee on Performing Animals set up by the House of 
down Commons. Indeed, with such evidence before them it is a 


tion | ‘terrific indictment of Parliament that such horrors are allowed 
to continue, and should this letter catch the eye of any member 
I should like to remind him of his words: ‘* There is the 
gravest possible risk that there has been cruelty, not only in 
training the animal, but continuous cruelty in keeping up to 
the mark for these—what may be called time performances.” 
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I do not know where Professor Huxley stands on this 
matter but it seems to me that before assuming so important 
4 position he ought to be invited to state exactly where he 
stands on what are wrongly called controversial matters. 
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ticle 
osed 


You Can Be Sure of 
This I have much pleasure in doing and await his reply with 


keen interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epmunpb T. MacMICHAEL, 


Hon. Director. 
Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 
17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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very extensive organization to enable really able sons of 
working-class parents from the provinces to obtain a univer- 
sity education. The urgent need for such a social service is 
shown by the fact that at present only 1} per cent. of the 
Austrian students are drawn from the working-classes. The 
organization included scholarship funds and two large student- 
hostels, and was financed partly by the City Council and 
partly by the Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies. 

In February last this support suddenly ceased. Such 
funds as the organizing bodies could raise have since been 
inevitably devoted to meeting the needs of those who were in 
the direst need—widows and orphans. What, then, is the 
future which faces the two hundred working-class students 
whose studies had already been begun, but who find them- 
selves robbed of the :udport on which they were depending ? 
They are too poor to pay for continuing their studies them- 
selves ; many of them are sons of men who have been unem- 
ployed for six or seven years. If they are unable to finish 
their studies, the whole of their past training will go by the 
board, and they must go to swell the unemployed population 
of Austria. 

If, on the other hand, they can he enabled to complete them, 
they have very good chances of getting posts in the provinces, 
where, far more than in Vienna, the professional classes have 
an important contribution to make to the development of 
their country. Accordingly, they are appealing—and their 
appeal is backed not only by the Austrian Government, but 
also by a committee of Austrians of all political and con- 
fessional views—to the outside world, and particularly to 
their English friends, who have so often helped Austria in her 
hour of need. The appeal is being made through the Inter- 
national Student Service. which has keenly interested itself 
in this work, and on behalf of which we write. 

Here are the facts. Sixty students have been chosen out 
of the two hundred as most urgently in need of help: they 
are all men whose studies are well advanced, and all terribly 
poor, £24 will give one student board and lodging for a year. 
We appeal for support to all your readers who believe that 
working-class students should not be made to suffer for 
political upheavals in which they have played no part what- 
ever. We appeal for money to enable these sixty students to 
complete an education which is three-quarters finished, and 
which, if it can be finished, will enable them to go out into the 
provinces and play an active and useful part in the future 
development of Austria; and we urge, in support of our 
appeal, the fact that, far from being unfavourably regarded, 
it is definitely encouraged by the Austrian Government. 

Contributions should be sent to us at the following address : 
co LS.S., 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1.—We 
Sir, Xc., 


are, 


ERNEST BARKER, 
Chairman of International Student Service, 
Epwarp Brapsy, Secretary. 


BUILDING AND THE PUBLIC 

|To the Editor of Tur Spectator. |] 
It is almost certain that during the next twelve months 
some 350,000 houses of various kinds will be built. This 
figure gives some indication of the gradual and cansistent 
improvement in the economic position of the country. It 
means that many thousands of families will be entering the 
environment of new homes. 

Some idea of what these homes can be like, new ideas that 
can be used in their construction and new plans for the general 
comfort and welfare of their owners or tenants will be 
gathered from the Building Exhibition to be held at Olympia 
from September 12th to 26th. 

The man-in-the-street and his wife have quite rightly 
during the past few years become building conscious and con- 
sequently more .intensely house conscious. The building 
industry has set itself not only to help them in appreciating 
the craft and economic importance of building, but also to 
seek their help in achieving the best on their behalf. 

Building is an important matter of public concern, and the 
general public, by visiting the Exhibition, or reading about 
it in the newspapers, and by becoming intelligently interested 
in the part that building plays in their lives will, by suggestion 
and perhaps criticism, help to secure the very best in the way 
of amenities and facilities in these new homes. Many a 


SiR, 


a 


housewife has quite rightly said very hard things about the 
house she is perforce compelled to live in, but this js, Unfor. 
tunately, after the house has been built. Let us beg of he 
to come and tell us now about her ideas, requirements an 
general fitments for her potential new home, while the Dlans 
are still in the making.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. B. Bryant, Secretary, 
The Building Industries National Counei, 
5 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


FASCISM AND WAR 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sir,—During August, more than a thousand delegates of ty 
Women’s World Committee against War and _ Faseisy, 
representing all shades of political opinion, and of all natig. 
alities and creeds, met for four days in Paris and discuss 
the growing anxiety of women throughout the world to preven; 
the futility and brutality of another war, and to oppose th 
spread of Fascism. The Congress surveyed the economic 
social, and legal status of women, and the extent to which j 
has heen undermined in Fascist countries. The delegaty 
pledged themselves to exert all their power, industrial anj 
personal, irrespective of party, against the triumph of violeng 
in war and fascism. 

The British delegation of sixty women, representing many 
different organizations, are planning to hold two conferences 
in London in the third week of September (20th and 22nd), 
and appeal to all women to support them. Among mor 
general matters, the London conference will discuss the 
possibility of sending three responsible delegates to enquir 


for their release. 
All information with regard to the conferences can be had 
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from The British Women’s Organizing Committee against 7 
War and Fascism, 1 Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, W.C.1, | 


—I am, Sir, &c., MARGARET STORM JAMESON, 
Mooredge, Mayfield Road, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


HOSPITAL SATURDAY 

|To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR. | 
Sir.—As the Chairman of the Hospital Saturday Fund, | 
ask your readers to make a generous response to our Annual 
Appeal on behalf of the Voluntary Hospitals on ‘ Hospital 
Saturday,” September 22nd. 

Collections will be made in the streets of London and als 
at the principal railway stations, &c. The success of ou 
efforts is largely determined by the number of voluntary 
emblem sellers who come forward. I do sincerely trust, 
therefore, that all those who can spare some of their time 
on September 22nd will write to the office of the Fund a 
54 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1, offering their services in the 
sacred cause of our Voluntary Hospitals. 

The urgent financial needs of our Hospitals are particularly 
pressing today, and I am confident that the great majority 
of your readers will welcome the opportunity presented to 
them on “ Hospital Saturday ” of helping this great caus. 

Donations will be gratefully acknowledged, and should le 
addressed to the Hospital Saturday Fund, 54 Gray's In 
Road, W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &e., MALMESBURY, 

54 Gray's Inn Road, Chairman of the Hospital 

London, W.C. 1. Saturday Fund. 


A PROGNOSTICATION 
|To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sirn,—As one of your most ardent admirers and interested 
readers of your popular publication, will you permit me t 
make the following prediction ? 

Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, owner of the most beautiful and 
‘apable British yacht of its class seen in our waters during all 
of the contests for the * Cup,’ has in the ‘ Endeavour’ the 
* baby ” that’s going to take back to England the America’ 
Cup. 

I have written to Mr. Sopwith at Newport regarding this 
but for fear that he may not get my letter—I asked him mi 
to reply until after he had won the prize—I wish to pu 
myself on record at your oflice. Kindly place this prognost- 
cation in a conspicuous place.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

GrorG6GE W. R. FAtton. 

143 East Forty-eighth Street, New York City. 
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e 
A Hidden Power 
i By E. F. BENSON 

S Of the Hi No two politicians whose feet were solidly marching along gently rebuked for misdirected enthusiasm over Gladstone*s 
Fascism the road of their public and official careers can ever have funeral, for these developed from such domestic intimacies, 
| nation, : refused between them so many appointments, rising in conducted on his side with tact and charm, the secret behind- 
iscusse| fe eminence, as the late Viscount Esher. He was asked by the-throne power that he coveted. He got it: it was he, for 
prevent fe various Governments to be Under-Secretary for the Colonies, instance, who, when King Edward was taken ill just before 
DOSE the jer -Secretary for War, Governor of Cape Colony, Secretary the Coronation, instructed the doctors that they must forbid 
onomie Hof State for War and Viceroy of India. He declined them all. him to go through with it, as he declared he would do if he 
which j, [| In addition to these posts he might have been Editor of the died in the Abbey, if there would be real danger to life, but 
elegate: fe © Daily News, of the New Review, author of the official Life of — that if it was only a risk he must be allowed to take it. Again, 
rial anj @ Lord Beaconsfield, and have been made a G.C.B. and an Earl. though only a member of the Commission to enquire into the 
violene @ In fact, he could, by taking a selection only of these offices, South African war, he became the controlling influence by 

have been one of the most widely known men of the day; reason of his relation to the King. To the King he was 
g many oo he remained in the public eye quite the least known — the interpreter of the evidence and the King took his con- 
ference: of those who have played so important a part in the affairs of clusions much as a jury takes the directions of a judge. Cer- 
1 22nd) | his generation. This extremely interesting book of extracts tainly this was power, quiet hidden power. 
¢ mor & from his Journal and Letters demonstrates—or at least sug- These Journals and letters teem with humorous anecdote : 
Iss the Z gests—how it was that a man intensely interested in political of Lord Devon's house at Powderham where singing was a 
enquire | life did not covet t administrative offices, and why, in spite of sive qua non for gardeners and gardener boys for the sake 
0 pres successive refusals of these, they were constantly offered him, of the choral services in the private chapel: of Disraeli 

Reginald Brett, later Lord Esher, was educated at Eton, who went to Brighton in the off-season in order to enjoy 
be had — and there came under the spell of William Johnson, author #? incognito ease. He went unrecognized into the Aquarium 
against F of that rare and remarkable book of poems, Ionica. No 0d strolled unrecognized through the streets, but then 
W.C1 publie school master, except perhaps Arnold, had ever so imprudently he attended a Christy Minstrel entertainment, 





SON, much influence over the minds of his pupils, and his power 
over them was very much like that of Socrates over the youth 
of Athens. To his abiding influence, acting no doubt on a 
sympathetic nature, may be traced Lord Esher’s contempt of 
recognition and of public distinctions. Why these distinctions 
und, If continued to be pressed on him is equally clear. He had no 
Annual F touch of genius, nor of that ruthless driving power which 
ospital F delights in forcing its way through opposition. But he had 
a mind of singular sagacity and fairness, his powers of obser- 
d also F vation were very acute, his integrity was unquestionable, 
of our he was exceedingly discreet, and above all he had a personal 
untary F charm of a feminine though emphatically not of an effeminate 
trust, F quality. By virtue of it, in conjunction with his other gifts, 
r time F he had, as Alfred Lyttelton said of him, “a genius for in- 
ind at fluencing people, and he would surely have made a great 
in the F success of any of the posts that were so abundantly offered 
him.” Yet he refused them all. It was not from indolence, 
ularly for he was a very hard-worked man ; nor was it that he was 
jority unambitious, but his ambitions lay in other directions. 
ed to It is significant that Mr. Gladstone thought that the 
cause. most interesting section in Lord Esher’s Yoke of Empire 
ld be F was that which treated of the private relations between 
s Inn F Queen Victoria and Melbourne in the first years of her reign. 
Almost every evening (nine days was the longest period 
ital during 1837 that the Queen did not have a long talk with 
him) he sat next her at dinner and beside her afterwards 
on a sofa, and in answer to her flood of questions discussed 
teoks and balloon-sleeves and Lord Bessborough’s teeth and 
drunkenness at Eton and Henry VIII and the Opera and the 
estel F tight way to spell ** thermometer” and the tit-bits most 
ne WF appreciated by cannibals. That kind of intimacy with 
Sovereigns (and what it led to) fascinated him, and he accepted 
| and the Secretaryship to the Office of Works which gave him the 
8 all footing he wanted. It was amusing en passant to observe 
the how the Queen’s tea, just one poured-out cup of tea with a 
rica $ plate of sandwiches, was taken into the presence by an elderly 
; man, like Palmerston, in a white tie supported by three 
this JF gorgeous scarlet footmen in the conveyance of this Bel- 
n not 


shazzar’s feast, to see a Highlander serve the wine at dinner, 
put to see her drink her coffee while a page held the saucer, to 








ost: J hear her contradict with a ‘ Most certainly not,” even to be 
Ni The Journal and Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher. Vol. I. 
Edited by Maurice V. Brett. (Nicholson and Watson. 25s.) 








and the artists being Cockneys recognized him and_ rose 
and bowed to him, shattering his privacy. Of Sir William 


Harcourt who looked upon Lord Hartington ** as his own 
creation *: of Bismarck at the Congress of Berlin, threatening 
to go to Kissingen if the delegate could not keep calm: of 
a dull stupid young man (so it was supposed) staying at 
the Duchess of Cleveland’s house at Battle. All guests 
had to write a “ sentiment” in the visitors’ book, and the 
dull young man was found to have written: ‘ From Battle, 
murder and sudden death, good Lord deliver us * : so perhaps 
he was not so dull as they had thought. Of * the craze for 
chastity ~*~: of King Edward at a deer drive firing at a stag 
and killing a hind stone dead by mistake: of the Shah being 
allowed to shoot a deer in Windsor Park, and gloomy specula- 
tions as to who would be killed. Yet it would be a dis- 
tinction to be shot by a Shah in the wilds of Windsor. 
The last half of this fascinating book consists chiefly of 
extracts from Lord Esher’s letters to his younger son Maurice. 
They are like the eager notes of a lover to his beloved, and 
in them we find the key to a remark that he once made to 


Letty Lind that he never knew a day on which “he did 
not passionately care for someone.” He tells him that he 
will start from London at seven in the morning in order 


to be able to see him at Eton before functions at Windsor : 
or his pleasure in a great ball there would have been spoiled 
if Maurice had not been able to come. He hopes that 
Maurice will come to Scotland if he still cares for his father : 
he wonders why he bores him with all this trivial news, 
but the reason is that he must always tell him everything. 
He writes to him about the passionate friendships of 
schooldays and the beauty of the love that. inspires them : 
of King Edward’s dissatisfaction at a bust of himself, because 
the nose was not right: of Queen Alexandra’s refusing to 
play Bridge at a higher stake than one penny a hundred 


because her income from the State was not settled yet. 
(The King won lid. and the Queen lost 7d.) Then Sir 
Ernest Cassel made him some big business offer, associating 
him with his financial enterprises in Egypt and America: 
if he accepts it, it will be for Maurice’s sake. This may 


involve going to Egypt for a month and a consequent separa- 
tion from his son: what does Maurice think about it ? 
The thread of this devotion, of a quality rare between a 
father and a son binds together and gives a personal and 
lovely touch to their innumerable topics. A memorable book, 
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The Soviets Through Soviet Eyes 


Supply and Trade in the U.S.S.R. By W. Nodel. (Gollancz. 
3s. 6d.) P “Srey 
Foreign Trade in the U.S.S.R. By J. D. Yanson. (Gollancz. 

3s. 6d.) 
Health Protection in the U.S.S.R. By Semashko. (Gollancz. 
3s. 6d.) 


The Soviet Theatre. By P. A. Markov. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


In countries like Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union, 
where the boundary line between news and propaganda 
has been obliterated; writers on public affairs rapidly grow 
accustomed to a hot-house atmosphere from which every 
chilly draught of criticism is carefully excluded. Their rare 
excursions into the open air find them not only highly sensitive 
to criticism, but quite unable to anticipate it intelligently. 
They are ill at ease in a foreign element which they do not 
understand. And this is presumably why the foreign propa- 
gandist in this country almost always makes such a poor 
showing. He is like a political orator who can get away with 
anything at an enthusiastic party meeting, but whose remarks, 
read next day in cold print, make his friends blush for him. 
These reflections are suggested by the first four volumes of 
Messrs. Gollanez’s new series of monographs about Soviet 
Russia written by qualified Soviet experts. There is no reason 
to doubt that each of the four authors is a sincere and 
intelligent upholder of the Soviet régime and is proud—as 
he is quite entitled to be—of the achievements of the régime 
in the particular field in which he works. Yet every now and 


then they shock the reader with fallacies so glaring and so’ 


ridiculous as to betray a complete atrophy of the critical 


faculty. Thus Mr. Nodel, in Supply and Trade in the U.S.S.R., ’ 


introduces a section on the bread-making industry with a 
quotation, already used in Marx’s Capital, from a British 
Blue Book of 1862 on the conditions then prevailing in 
bakeries—the implication apparently being that mechanized 
baking is peculiar to Soviet Russia and that the conditions 
of 1862 still prevail in the capitalist world. Mr. Yanson, the 
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author of Foreign Trade in the U.S.S.R., goes ones ette § 
when he assures us that “in the U.S.S.R, poverty, hung 
and unemployment have been abolished.” Macaulay; 
schoolboy ~could have told him that, however much can, 
ditions may have improved in the last ten years, the standanj 
of living is still immeasurably lower in Soviet Russia, an 
abject poverty far more widespread, than in any other lary 
European country ; that Soviet Russia is the only Europen 
country. where, within the last five years, people have 
actually died of hunger; and that unemployment, in th F 
western sense of the word, has never existed in so industrialy F_ 
undeveloped a country as Russia, and has therefore certain) J 
not been ‘“ abolished ” by the Soviet régime. ; 





© Mr. 
artist 


Or 


“One 


There is indeed a constant assumption, on the part both y 
Mr. Nodel and of Mr. Yanson, that there is a legitimate ba, 
of comparison between the economic structure of the Soyig 
Union and of Western Europe—to the vivid disadvantage y 
the latter. In reality, such a basis scarcely exists, Ty J 
present stage of Russian economic development is roughly 7 
comparable to, say, that of England in the first part of th D 
reign of Victoria. Mr. Nodel correctly points out that, in 7 
present-day Russia, ‘ the growth of consumption exceeds th: | 


growth of production.” The same phenomenon was obseryej | pleas 
in Western Europe a century ago, and in America mor to a 
recently still; and neither it nor its consequences can k 17,000 
ascribed to the merits of the Soviet system. It is for thi F 
reason, and not owing to the monopoly of foreign trade, that 7 
Soviet Russia “ takes no part in the struggle for markets "~ De 
a statement which, by the way, is gradually ceasing to be true, | 
The test will come when Russian economic growth reaches the | 
same stage which has produced elsewhere the now familia; : 
diseases of over-developed capitalism. There is no proof | The 
and in the opinion of many no probability, that the Sovie) — terril 
system will prove immune from these diseases. mina 
But while anyone who has preserved his critical faculty wil of ac 
be irritated by many of Mr. Nodel’s and Mr. Yanson’s assump F can 
tions, these two books do present a clear picture of Soviet and 


home and foreign trade respectively, and will help the student 
who does not want to delve into more pretentious treatises, 
Mr. Yanson not only describes the organization of Soviet 
foreign trade, but analyses the distribution of that trade amon 
the principal countries—drawing the familiar moral that 
those who live on good terms with the Soviet Union get the Wi 
best orders. Now that the United States have at last recog. 

nized the Soviet Government, and Great Britain has been T 
deposed from the proud position, which she used to occupy -= 
in the Soviet Press, of Public Enemy No. 1, the Anglo-Saxon F has 
countries may have a chance of displacing Germany from her atten 
hitherto predominant rédle as Russia’s principal supplier. 


Al 


No achievement of the Soviet régime deserves more respect 
than its serious effort to tackle the health question, which had 
been hopelessly neglected over the greater part of Russia in 
the days of the Tsars. But the worthiest subjects make the 
heaviest reading ; and Mr. Semashko, though he gives us many 
facts, more figures and still more pious aspirations, has pr. 
duced a rather indigestible essay. Mr. Markov’s book on 
the Soviet theatre is of more general interest. The theatre 


ql 


always appears to the foreign observer a particularly live fore “TI 
in Soviet life, partly perhaps because it is a field where indi- reac 


vidual idiosyncrasies and differences of opinion are still allowed 
some play. It is possible to distinguish two broad tendencies 
in Soviet theatrical production—that associated with the 
Moscow Art Theatre which, though it has adapted itself to the 
revolution, still maintains in essence the realist tradition of 
Stanislavsky ; and that of Meyerhold, whose productions aim 
at the bizarre, the conventional and the symbolical. Mr. 
Markov was for some years a director of the Moscow Atl 
Theatre, and his sympathies clearly lean to that side. He is, 
however, universally and impartially laudatory. Meyerhold. 
he tells us, ‘‘ marches untiringly ahead and delights in solving 
great stage problems ’’—which sounds impressive but meals 
precisely nothing. At any rate, everyone is agreed that ther 
shall be no more nonsense about art for art’s sake. The Sovie! 
theatre “ strives not merely to represent, but to change the 
world,’ and “* we can already distinguish the outlines of 4 
theatre whose object it is to transform the world.” Which 
also sounds impressive, but not very attractive. 


JouHN HALLeTI. 
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| “Mp, O'Faola'n presents us with a strangely contradictory character, beloved for her kindness, a beautiful woman and 
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Revolution or Reform 


Fascism and Secial Revolution. By R. Palme Dutt. 
Lawrence. 5s.) 

Individualism and Socialism : an ethical survey of economic 
and political forces. By Kirby Page. (Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Martin 


Tne controversy between Communism and Socialism, on 
the * Left,” is similar to that between Fascism and Conser- 
vatism, on the * Right.” It is a question of method, at least 
ostensibly ; although the difference of opinion about methods 
may conceal a much more important difference about the sort 
of community which is desirable. Unfortunately, it is not 
regarded as practical politics to discuss whether the methods 
one proposes are likely to maintain or to establish the sort of 
community in which one would desire to live ; and therefore 
the advocates of violence as a method seem to imagine that 
their method will equally well serve the ends which are 
desired by those who are opposed to violence. In the case 
of war, for example, those who believe that it is inevitable 
seem also to believe that it maintains “ peace’: but that 
sort of “ peace” is nothing like the situation for which the 
Opponents of war are working. Both Mr. Palme Dutt and the 
Rev. Kirby Page use most of their pages to describe the 
evils of the situation which they desire to remove ; but both 
are mainly concerned with proposals for a policy. 

The description in Mr. Dutt’s pages is in the traditional terms 
of the Marxian orthodoxy. He has collected quotations from 
diverse sources, including the obiter dicta of Sir William 
Beveridge and Mr. Gordon Selfridge ; and the general theme 
is that Fascism, as in Italy and Germany, is the extreme effort 
of Capitalism in decay to save itself. The * class struggle ” 
is accepted as a basis for the analysis of facts; but no 
attempt is made to allow for the change in * classes ” and the 
obscuring of the boundaries between them since Marx wrote. 
The indictment of Fascism as an enemy of all organizations 
of the manual workers is vigorously made. Mr. Dutt is, how- 
ever, equally passionate in his attack on all those organiza- 
tions of manual workers with whose policy he does not 
agree. The British Labour Party and the Trade Union 
Congress are said to ‘* pave the way for Fascism.” The only 
hope appears to be a violent attack—presumably by physical 
foree—of ‘* the revolutionary working class.”” But Mr. Dutt 
does not explain precisely who, if we exclude the members 
of the Labour Party and of the unions in the T.U.C., are to 
attack nor how they are to do it. 

Mr. Kirby Page is less emotional. He gives a very interest- 
ing collection of evidence against the individualism and private 
enterprise of the United States. The poverty and waste in 
that rich country, the reckless defrauding of investors and of 
the general public, and the opposition to reform of working 
conditions and the rights of the workers to organize, are not 
well enough known in Great Britain. Incidentally, Mr. Page’s 
book provides a very interesting view of the jungle of savage 
appetites with which President Roosevelt may have to deal. 
But when Mr. Page turns to consider possible remedies, he 
begins by an attack upon Communist methods. He shows 
that the situation in Russia provides no evidence as a basis 
for policy in America. He admits the danger of Fascism and 
the entrenchment of privilege in the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court. Bat he advocates as practical the policy of 
the Socialist Party; and he makes a special appeal for 
Socialism to those who are moved by Religion—by which he 
seems to mean Protestant Christianity, for he does not refer to 
the attack on Socialism by Pope Pius XI. 

It seems. to be inevitable that the struggle to reform or 
abolish ancient institutions should nowadays be organized 
upon an extended “ front.”” Every suggestion of change in 
detail is now opposed by quite general objections against any 
change at all : reform is now seen to involve very radical trans- 
formations of the existing system, even if it is only a change in 
the school-leaving age. We are evidently in one of those situa- 
tions like that following the French Revolution, when funda- 
mental principles are at stake. But it is diflieult to decide what 
method ought to be used in any country until the end pro- 
posed is much more clearly conceived. Violence used against 
one’s opponents, however satisfactory to the desire for 
revenge or to the feelings of those who resent the neglect of 
their gospel, cannot possibly produce a community in which 
all live at peace with thei neighbours. Civil war, like any 








‘general willingness to face great changes. 


grapher admits, little of her work in any field of organization 





a ' 
other war, breeds more war. But on the other hand, jt 
yet to be proved that the methods used during the 7 
century im the democratic tradition can be SUCCE ssf 
applied to our more diflicult problems. - The policy ot, 
redress of grievances is not likely to be adequate for they, 
construction of the bases of social intercourse. The diagng 
of evils may have to give place to an estimate of the Ney 
forces which are progressive ; for there is no necessity aboy 
the traditional method of politics. Actually the menty 
attitude of great numbers today in Western communities ; 
quite different from that assumed to be normal in the trad). 
tional political controversies. The majority are indeed Mon 
certain of what they dislike than of what they want to qj. 
but the popular education of the past fifty years has ma} 
great changes in the relations between those who hay, 
different rates and sources of income. There is a much mop 
But those wh 
diagnose contemporary evils do not usually refer to the ney 
forces available for reform. 
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The Wild Irish Girl 


Constance Markievicz. By Sean O’Faolain. 
10s. 6d.) 










(Jonathan Carp, 





Tue Countess Markievicz (Constance Gore-Booth) of the 
Irish Rising of 1916, the first woman to be elected to the 
House of Commons, accomptished no task of either intellectual. 
or practical importance, nor was she a woman of particular 
force of character. Restless and excitable, quite devoid of 
fear, a lover of adventure and of the limelight, unsubdued to 
the conditions of her sex and to the social. conventions, she, 
might, born in any other country of a similar aristocratic 
parentage, have given herself up equally to the cultivation, 
in the form of extreme action, of humanitarian and socialistic 
ideals. But in no country but Ireland could she have come to 
cut a serious figure in revolutionary politics. And even in 
Ireland, where the qualifications required in most walks of 
life, including the political and conspiratorial, do not reach 
the usual standards, she was never a major influence in 
affairs. She bequeathed no creative (if such a word may be 
used in this connexion) work to the various movements 
which she embraced with what an Irish poet called * ignorant 
good will” and which brought disorder into the lives of many 
other women besides hers. It was probably as a gesture in 
favour of the feminist cause that Connolly made her second 
in command of the hundred men and women of his Citizen 
Army who seized Stephen’s Green on Easter Monday, 1916. 
She did .make one personal contribution to extremism by 
forming eight years earlier an Irish Scouts movement, which 
became an integral part of the Revolution ; but, as her biv- 






















survives, even as a memory. It is significant that the people 
of Sligo, simple and gentle alike, should best recall her asa 
fearless rider to hounds. 

Without doing much _ violence to 
Mr. O’Faoliin has composed a biography 
strangely moving, and even impressive, and in some of its 
parts is very entertaining. His details, even the necessary 
political explanations, are full of life and colour. A sense of 
the past and a power of evoking landscape add quality tv 
the background of the narrative of events. Much of the 
relevant -personal material consists of oral testimony from 
Sligo and Dublin. Madame Markievicz kept no papers, and 
she was a woman of forty before she began to figure in the 
newspapers. She had behind her a past which included an 
upbringing in a big Irish country house, seasons in London 
and Dublin, art in Paris, marriage with a Polish Count. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats remembered her as a young girl in Sligo. 
“* With all youth’s lonely wildness stirred, She seemed to have 
grown up clean and sweet Like any rock-bred, sea-borne bird.” 

It were invidious to approve of one part of this book 
more than of another; but it is probable that the general 
reader will be most attracted -by the chapters which recapture 
the atmosphere of Irish life during the millennium (i.¢. 190% 
1910, before arms had got into the country). After a honey- 
moon in Poland Madame Markieviez and the Count, who was 
an artist, settled in Dublin among a society described by 
Mr. O’Faolain as in its last heyday, and which had for its 
centre the Castle and the racecourses and hunts for circutt- 
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TORRINGTON 


DIARIES 


Vol. I. 1781-1788 18/- net 





The travel diaries, never before published, of 
the Hon. John Byng 


“His diaries certainly come from the heart— 
curious attraction.”—L. B. Namier. 


«4 jolly companion for all true Englishmen. 
John Byng will always entertain the true lover 
of English country.”—John Gore. 


“4 man of forceful and simple character, who 
misjudges neither himself nor his future 
readers. Byng’s faith in posterity is now 
justified.” —John o’ London. 


“Mellow with the mellowness which was the 
Me 
gift of his age.”—Basil de Selincourt. 


“The diaries introduce us to a delightful com- 
panion. John Byng’s journal is human, and 
that is its charm.” —The Times. 


“ These inestimable memoirs—quintessence of 
charm—a diarist of diarists.”’—Punch, 





STRIKER 
GODOWN 


A brilliant new novel by Thomas Bell, the 
author of * Equestrian Portrait.” 
7/6 net 
The Times 
“A nice mingling of sentiment and introspective 
brilliance. Mr. Bell is always stimulating, and 
often wise and witty.” 


Mr. Frank Kendon 


“His book has beauty, adventure, 


Birmingham Post 
“The writer is an artist, it may be a genius. It 
is seldom that a reviewer is as heartily per- 
suaded of the truth of a novel as in the case of 
‘Striker Godown.’ ” 


truth.” 





MAN SHY > 


FRANK DALBY DAVISON _ 6/- net 


An epic animal story of men and cattle, 
illustrated by H. Frank Wallace 


“The freshness of such a theme, aided by the 
simplicity of its handling, is a delight; there is 
beauty in the scenic descriptions as well as 
excitement in the narrative. ‘Man Shy’ deserves 
recommendation as something new and sincere 
and clean out of the rut.” 





ees EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


A Great Discovery— 


—James Hilton (Daily Telegraph). 











The Endless Furrow 
A. G. Street 


This new novel, by the author of Farmer’s Glory, 
while primarily about the land, also introduces Nicholas 
Porter. The picture of this grocer and philosopher, expert 
tea-taster, and connoisseur of wines, living in a little country 
town and exporting his own home-cured hams to India and 
America as though they were neighbouring villages is a 
masterpiece of characterization. 7} 


The Murder of My Aunt 
Richard Hull 


It is difficult to know whether to advertise this as (1) likely 
to be the Autumn’s most amusing book—or (2) the best 
mystery story we have published for a long time. DOROTHY 
L. SAYERS places it first on her list and says ‘continuously 
interesting and exciting.’ 7/6 


Trooper to the Southern 
Cross 
Leslie Parker 


The first novel to deal with the repatriation of Australian 
troops after the War. Mutiny and outbreaks of incendiarism 
at ports of call are amongst the least of the excitement in 
the exciting but also amusing story of the voyage home. 7/6 


The Holy Mountain 


Bhagwan Shri Hamsa 
Introduction by W. B. YEATS 


This is the remarkable story, told by a living Hindu Saint, 
of his pilgrimage to Lake Manas and of his initiation on 
Mount Kailas in Tibet. It reveals to the Western reader a 
type of mystical religious experience, existing in the world 
today, yet stranger than fiction. Illustrated, 8/6 


Deep in the Forest 
A. F. Webling 


A novel by the author of Something Beyond, which strikes 
a new note in contemporary fiction. It is distinguished by a 
great sincerity, and an absolute acceptance of those romantic 
values which have fallen out of favour with many modern 
novelists. 7/6 


The Study of Art. 
R. H. Wilenski 


This book exhibits Mr. Wilenski’s power of thinking clearly 
about a subject which has not provoked much clear thought 
before. 7/6 


Under the Fifth Rib 
C. E. M. Joad 


Mr. Joad’s ‘belligerent autobiography’ has now been reissued 
in the Rose & Crown Library. 5/- 


FABER & FABER 


24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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ference. Mr. O’Faoliin has lavished great care upon the 
Count, a good easy-going foreigner, and on his reactions to 
the Dublin scene. Husband and wife both tired quickly of the 
round of fashion, but their tastes in. Bohemianism were 
different, and although the Count could be hail-fellow-well-met 
with anyone, he had grave misgivings in regard to the intro- 
duction of the democratic spirit into politics. ‘‘ What can 
you do,” he replied to a reporter, who came to interview him 
on the subject of a strike in which Madame Markievicz was 
a leader, ‘* when your wife ees a damned fool?” When his 
home near Dublin was transformed into a quartier-general he 
betook himself back to the Ukraine. The stories told of him, 
or rather which he told of himself, were endless, and it is well 
that Mr. O’Faoliin should have rescued the best of them 
from oblivion. 
Mr. O’Faolain’s critical faculty exercises itself, in descriptive 
social commentary. The commentary does not interrupt the 
“sequence of the narrative ; but it contains some inaccuracies, 
and he is under some delusions, I think, in regard to the 
habits and customs and also the history, of those whom he 
calls the Anglo-Irish. Constance Markievicz is described in 
« the first chapter as the Wild Irish Girl, and yet great stress 
is laid on the handicap she is alleged to have suffered on 
account of her racial origins, as the daughter of a landlord, 
-when she entered popular Irish politics. The handicap was 
. a handicap of class, not of race. Pearse’s father was an 
~ Englishman, whereas families like the Gore-Booths had lived 
several centuries in Ireland, and differed in no way in 
political and cultural outlook from O’Briens or Fitzgeralds 
- who had preserved their estates. Mr. O’Faoliin makes fun 
~ of debates which used to proceed in the Dail, when members 
“spoke of “* schools of thought * in regard to the Republic as 
. though discussing schisms and heresies. His own attitude on 
.the question of Irish versus Anglo-Irish reveals a rather 
‘similar scholastic turn of mind, J. M. Hone. 


The Mad Tea-Party 


Hitler’s Wonderland. By Michael Fry. (John Murray.- 5s.) 
Hitler’s Official Programme. By Gottfried Feder. (Allen 
and Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 
Germany Unmasked. By Robert Dell. (Martin Hopkinson. 5s.) 
: The Secret of Hitler’s Victory. By Peter and Irma Petroff. 
(Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Fry, in his Hitler's Wonderland, takes his chapter 
headings from Alice in Wonderland. Mr. Fry himself some- 
times writes in Mr. Carroll’s manner—with the important 
difference that he is attempting to be really serious. According 
to him much good has been done in Germany by sup- 
pressing all kinds of sexual knowledge, which was formerly 
disseminated by profit-coveting Jews. The chief example 
cited is the prohibition of Nudist camps. On the other hand, 
Herr Gottfried Feder in Hitler's Official Programme proposes 
to regenerate the German nation by “legally obligatory 
gymnastics *’—decorously clothed of course. At many other 
points in both pro-Hitler and anti-Hitler books there is even 
more complete divergence. The best example of the dis- 
agreement is over the Winter Relief organization. Mr. Fry 
almost raves in his enthusiasm for the public-spirited Storm 
‘Troopers who stand at snow-swept corners to collect money 
from the already impoverished working classes. 

Mr. Robert Dell in Germany Unmasked maintains that a 
large proportion of the funds thus raised are being emploved 
for Nazi propaganda overseas and not for winter relief at all. 
There would appear to be a certain amount of justification 
for this view, since no accounts of the Fund have ever been 
published, nor is it administered by a public committee. In 
fact, Mr. Dell must be considered to speak with some 
authority in his general attack on the militarism and paganism 
of Nazi Germany, since he has been for a long period a corre- 
spondent of so truth-loving a ‘journal as the Manchester 
Guardian. This lends considerable importance to ‘The 
Secret Instructions ” for the use of Nazi agents in North and 
South America, which are published in full as an appendix 
to the book. These are of the same stamp as those issued by 
the Third International, and might well prove equally in- 
sidious propaganda for the ‘** Wotan” gospel. In addition, 
the passages quoted direct from Hitler’s Mein Kampf and 
omitted in the English edition are illuminating, if only- to 
show the effect ingenious sub-editing may have on original 





ae a 


matter. The unprejudiced reviewer must, however, 
that Mr. Dell admits he has fundamentally changed his Vie, 
about Germany in the last eighteen months ; consequent}, 
he might conceivably do the same again. The real diffu, 
about these three books is that they are already out Of da 
so rapidly is the scene changing in Central Europe, thou 
Herr Feder maintained in 1927 that the Nazi Progrann, 
would “* never suffer changes ’’—an assertion which even fy 
could not support at the present time. 

Such a criticism cannot however apply to Peter and Im 
Petroff’s The Secret of Hitler's Victory. They relate histon, 
the history of the failure and collapse of the Weimar (q 
stitution as practised by the Social Democrats. The aceoyy 
conveys a feeling similar to the irresistible march of an Iby 
tragedy, applied to the wide field of a national heritage, 1, 
Petroffs are rarely prejudiced, though they have been 
illusioned both by Russian and German Socialism. (qf 
cannot but feel that when the gloomy annals of Europey 
chaos in the last ten years come to be unfolded in a comp, 
hensive work, The Secret of Hitler’s Victory will stand out, 
one of those books in which the true story of the failure yi 
democratic government in Germany is told once and fy 
all. 


An Eighteenth-Century Tourist 


The Torrington Diaries: Containing the tours throu)” 
England and Wales of the Hon. John Byng. Edited); 
C. Bruyn Andrews.. Vol. I. .(Eyre and Spottiswoods. 1% 
Tue eighties and nineties of the eighteenth century were if” 
period of Tours, taken in England by persons in search (7 
Antiquities, or the Picturesque, or simply England itself, 
was just at that time that England at large—not its obseury_ 
recesses, its moors and mountains and deserted coasts, bith” 
its villages and country towns and the populous districts (7 
the North—in short, the Provinces—became  accessibk 
without having lost the charm of strangeness, to the Lop 
doner. Half a century of increasing accessibility was Wf 
remove the novelty, and to remove also many of the ind.P_ 
vidual characteristics which gave to provincial towns anf 
districts an interest of their own. -There is no better index ty 
the progress of civilization in England during the eighteenth 
century than the growth of an independent consciousness iif 
the provincial towns of England, witnessed to by the fount 
tion of innumerable local institutions, circulating librarie 7 
debating societies, literary, scientific, ** philosophical” in 
stitutes and the like. The provincial towns were becomin 
centres ; centres, it might almost be said, of life and thought. 
In the seventeenth century these words could only have beep 
used of London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; in the nineteenth. 
ease of communication made it impossible to apply the worl f 
“centre”? to any town but London itself. In the interval 
these centres flourished in England, and such accounts « 
Cradock gives of Leicester, Polwhele of Exeter and Trin, 
Warner of Lymington and Bath, reveal the provincial Englani 
which it was almost a fashion for the educated and th 
curious of the period to explore. They explored not ony> 
towns ; the countryside also drew them on to the road ; thei 
were lovers of the romantic, whether it displayed itself i 
ruined abbeys or in natural landscape ; and their Walks anf 
Tours and Antiquarian Itineraries were usually illustrated will F 
aquatints, in which trees and rivers and mountains wer 
suffused with that peculiar melancholy glow in the light ¢ 
which most of the poets of the time, from the Wartons anif 
Bowles down to the better-known romantics of the Lake 
saw and described the countryside. 7 
To the names of such tourists as Pennant, Gilpin, Irelani> 
and Warner, must now be added that of John Byng (evel 
tually Viscount Torrington), who undertook a series of toun 
over large parts of England and Wales between 1781 auf 
1794, He recorded his travels day by day, meaning only t? 
amuse himself and his descendants ; but his simple, circum 
stantial. narrative (never printed until today) is_ bette 
worth reading than several that were actually publishel 








at the time, and we welcome this volume (which contails 


the tours from 1781 to 1788), and look forward to the tw 
that ave to succeed it. Mr. C. Bruyn Andrews is editor 
the series, and Mr. John Beresford has contributed to it! 
most interesting and judicious ‘* foreword,” which deserve 
to have been called an introduction.” The book is illustrate! 
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BELLOCs 
CROMWELL 


“Long ago, Rupert Brooke said that Mr. Belloc 
wrote better prose than any living man. He still 
does.” —Sir John Squire in the Daily Telegraph. 


416 pages 12/6 net 
THE BOOK GUILD SEPTEMBER CHOICE 


J. A. SPENDER 


A Short History 
Of Our Times 


“No one among our contemporaries has a finer 
equipment of knowledge, or a more enviable skill 
in interpretation.”°-—Observer. 


10/6 net 
TORI CR. loo 


* READY TUESDAY 
MARIE 
Queen of Roumania 
The Story Of My Life 


Volume I 
Illustrated 18/- net 


12 maps 





328 pages 
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MAMMONART 


Crown &yo. 


Mammonart is a history of culture and also a battle-cry. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF 


Author of 
thousand), etc. 


Crown Svyo. 


An Essay in Economic Interpretation 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 
Author of “ Oil,’ “The Jungle,” ete. 
384 pages. 

WHO MADE THE “CLASSICS” AND WHY? 
HAS GENIUS SERVED HUMANITY? 
HAS IT GIVEN US ART OR PROPAGANDA? 
AND WHOSE PROPAGANDA? 


THIS BOOK TELLS THE STORY 














Letters on the Formation of a Personal Creed 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 
“The Art of Thinking” 


Including a Survey cf Sunbathing and Light Treatment 
By GEORGE RYLEY SCOTT 
Author cf * Marriage in the Melting Pot,” ete. 
Cloth. 
author, prove highly 


a penetrative chapter on sex in 
searching analysis of the 


as revealed by the 
there is 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
24 and 26 Water Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


(54th thousand), ** Originality ” 
Price 7/6 


; Illustrated 6/- 
The history of Nudism and the story of its scientific 
development, 
entertaining : 
telation to nudity; and a 
bossible effects of Nudism on seciety and on the individual, 





Cloth 7/6 





(6th 


A convincing book which helps one to think out the problems of life for 
oneself, a worthy piece of work, worthily done, and of considerable benefit 
and value to the earnest and inquiring student, 


THE COMMONSENSE OF NUDISM 
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DALAL Anat 


DANA ALATA LAAN aT an 


P. C. WREN’S 


new novel 


BEGGARS’ 
HORSES 


** Swift, intricate, excit- 
ing, tragic; excellently 
put together.” —Morn- 
ing Post. 7s. 6d. net 








Other New 7/6 Novels 








KNIGHT RELUCTANT 
By CUTHBERT HEADLAM 
“A thriller—and a brisk one.’—The Times. 


JULIUS PENTON 
By F. L. GREEN 


A dramatic portrayal of a man who lived according 
to his impulses. 


SUBURBAN SAGA 
By H. V. H. HEDGES 


The drama of Mr. Everyman told with remarkable 
skill—a first novel. 





THE CID AND HIS SPAIN 


By RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


Translated by HAROLD SUNDERLAND. With a Foreword 
by Tue Duke oF BERWICK AND ALBA. 
Many Illustrations. 15s. net 


SWORD FOR HIRE 
By DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


Revolutions, riots, escapades, adventures, b=tles and 
brigandages. With Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


THE BATON IN THE KNAPSACK 
By LAURENCE CURRIE 


New light on Napoleon and his Marshals, with unique 
illustrations of them all. 12s. net 


THE CRAFT OF FORGERY 
By HENRY T. F. RHODES 


Author of “ Clues and Crime,” ete. 


A remarkable study of this branch of criminology. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD 
How To Cure The Incurable 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 

A book for the layman and the medical man. 7s. 6d. net 
PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND 

By JAMES B. JOHNSTON, B.D. 
This new and enlarged edition includes a fascinating 
wealth of curious and enlightening facts. 15s. net. 

MZZALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 @9m 
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by portraits, some pleasant water-colours by the diarist 
himself, and a number of programmes, advertisements and 
hotel bills which Byng sensibly preserved. 

Byng was not himself a very remarkable person, and he 
did not do any very remarkable things, or meet any very 
remarkable people, on his travels; but he had a character 
of his own, and independent tastes: ‘* Do not think I bear 
too hard, or too affectedly, on such proclaim’d beauties,” 
he writes, after having passed a harsh judgement on Hagley 
itself, ** but I am resolv’d to judge for myself and not follow 
the opinion of every gazer, and flatterer.” He gives us his 
views not only upon natural and architectural beauties, 
and upon his reception at the various towns through which 
he passed, but upon the industrial conditions in the north, 
at a time when it is interesting to hear them. We are also 
introduced to one or two travelling companions (it was 
Byng’s practice to tour on horseback, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with a friend), and Byng has the gift of 
making himself and his companion and their various hosts 
seem individual, and their surroundings natural surroundings 
for ourselves. His diary has in full measure the peculiar 
charm of such books: we are with a familiar kind of people 
in an unfamiliar world. It proves (if proof is needed) that 
things change, not people—a fact of which those who draw 
their history from history books, or from their own imagina- 
tion, need sometimes to be reminded. The many who 
are full of a sentimental wonder that headaches and family 
quarrels and naughty children and extortionate inn-keepers 
existed in the “ old days” as they do now, and at the same 
time find something at once surprising and delightful. in 
the thought that people who had no blotting-paper had 
to use sand, and men who wore wigs needed wigstands, and 
that you had to pay to go through a turnpike—these persons 
will think Byng’s diaries deliciously quaint. Readers with a 
greater sense of the continuity of things will find them a 
most amusing and informative source for the study of material 
conditions of life in provincial England, at a time when it 
was less distasteful to a rational man than it had ever been 


before or has been since. Joun SPaRRow. 


Gandhi in Brief 


The Tragedy of Gandhi. By 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Glorney Bolton. 


(Allen and 


A.ruouGn the career and personality of M. K. Gandhi are 
fully set forth in the Autobiography, which was condensed 
by Mr. C. F. Andrews for English readers, there was room 
for a popular life of the Indian leader, particularly since 
the major Indian problem is again to the fore, one that 
included a clear summary of the developments that have 
followed the Round Table Conferences. 

“If Mr. Gandhi is the biggest personality I have yet 
encountered,” says Mr. Bolton at the start, ‘ I cannot asso- 
ciate myself with the hysterical admiration bestowed upon 
him by people who are in other ways sane and reasonable.” 
Particularly does he object to Mr. Gandhi's asceticism, to his 
praise of poverty, and his worship of suffering. The last is 
for Mr. Bolton “a feminine and masochistic doctrine.” 
Such traits as these, however, Mr. Bolton may be reminded, 
are Hindu and complicated, and cannot properly be dismissed 
in a sentence. Mr. Gandhi's teaching about suffering, for 
example, is the doctrine of a prophet who, knowing more of 
the actual life of India’s millions than any of his predecessors, 
has a fuller realization of the price they must needs pay for 
liberation, while his attitude towards poverty is that of a re- 
volutionary who, realizing that the land and the social system 
make a terribly low level of living inevitable, is at least con- 
vineed that the minimum standard might be raised by several 
degrees within a measurable period. 

Mr. Bolton, however, is much less concerned with Mr. 
Gandhi's ethical and economic tenets than with the events of 
his singular career. The story of the early years has been 
told once for all in the Autobiography, and in summarizing it, 
with little quotation (although he puts the case for the girl- 
wife with admirable force), Mr. Bolton has not retained much 
of the Mahatma’s peculiar character and feeling. He is more 
successful in his short account of the South African struggle 

which will long remain the most striking example of non- 
violent resistance to oppressive legislation and State power. 


jand contradictory orders as to the launching of ciyjj , 
' obedience. 









He is equally fair in treating of Mr. Gandhi's rise to autho: 
in the Indian political movement and to the mastery of 
National Congress. This part of the volume should * 
special interest to English readers, since it brings oyt td 
dentally the numerous and at times baffling inconsgiste. ( 
in Mr. Gandhi's leadership. 

They began to show themselves in the South Af, 
period, as when he surrendered to General Smuts oy » 
crucial question of registration, after having mobilizey 
full force of the Indian community in opposition ‘to the iy 
They came out again and again in the Non-co-operati 
movement, most particularly in the Mahatma’s hesitat; 





Even more serious—and this time for the Bri 
Government no less than for the National Congress—wa; 4) 
Mahatma’s course of conduct in London during the torty 
proceedings of the second Round Table. There is one y 
mistakable inference to be drawn from those proceed 
They could not conceivably have yielded a tolerable Measy 
of success, in view of the fact that Mr. Gandhi was playing, 
lone hand on behalf of the National Congress while the Moja 
and other communities were each represented by an able aj 
compact delegation. Mr. Bolton does not carry his narratiy 
over the suppression of civil disobedience, but he brings 
personal story down to the post-conference fasts. 1 
rarity of dates in this part of the book is a serious defect, 


Contemporary China 


Understand the Chinese. By William Martin. (Methuen. 75, { 
Tue late M. Martin, Foreign Editor of the internatioyyy 
Journal de Genéve, presents the most lucid and scholaty ¢C 


account of contemporary China, its difficulties and tribulatiog 
its contradictions and failures, that has been written. Every 
who reads this book will agree with Sir Arthur Salter, wh a 
writes an otherwise unnecessary introduction, in regrettiyi? 
that this gifted commentator in the arena of world politi cS 
will write no more. 
M. Martin arrived in China, he admits, without having” 
read what anyone else had to say about it. He justify 
his attitude by saying that he wanted to see China throw” 
his own eyes, not through the eyes of other people. In th) 
face of this assertion it is strange to read: ‘ Seen fro 
Geneva, the Sino-Japanese conflict is a perfectly clear issue ® 
and apart from the valuable collection of information ca) 
tained in the book, this ** seen from Geneva ” attitude pervade 
Understand the Chinese and is, indeed, obvious from tl 
instructional title which the author has chosen. But thi” 
worst that can be said of M. Martin’s attack on the Japanee 
in particular and the Western Powers in general is that its 
strongly coloured by a truly Gallic intolerance of what seenyy 
to him short-sightedness. 
The great problem which China has to face is how bet 
to adjust herself to the Western ideas which have bet 
thrust upon her, first during purely commercial intercoury, 
implemented by periodic military expeditions on the pat 
of the Great Powers, and subsequently by the wider impat 
of Western culture. But from both points of view the Chine 
by tradition are fundamentally unsuited to either: “Te 
Chinese honour their wise men, not their heroes *—neithey 
military leaders nor industrial magnates M. Martin migiy 
have explained. He pleads, therefore, for the disinterest 
co-operation of the League of Nations and the Christal 
churches in instructing the Chinese in the proper assimilatin 
of both European advantages and manners. — In_ reality 
it is doubtful whether Europe at the present offers a forceld 
example to the Chinese, or for that matter to the Tong 
islanders. The interest of Europe in China must necessatiyy 
be centred on the fact that the utilization of the vast unit 2 
veloped market represented by 450 millions of Chinese 97 
essential to the restoration of industrial equilibrium in th 
West. This position has, of course, been accentuated 1 
that 150 million Indians are learning to manufacture thi 
for themselves, and when this is remembered the Japan 
policy of preventing the extension of the Central Governmetti 
power and the expansion of purely Chinese industrialism @ 
be readily understood ; for, as M. Martin explains, whenet 
China has been strong and well ordered, Japan has bee?! 
dependency. 
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THE DISTINGUISHED NOTEPAPER 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR STATIONER. 














ENGLISH 
COUNTRY 


“Mr. Massingham has got together 
a team of 15 essayists each of whom 
has written about the bit of England 
he knows best. He selected wisely, 
and they have not let him down. 
«Imongst them they have produced 
a charming book.’ 


We have nothing to add to this first 
review (from the Northern Echo), 
except that the photographs, too, have 
an individuality out of the common. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


H. E. Bates R. H. Mottram 
Adrian Bell R. Ellis Roberts 
Edmund Blunden _ V. Sackville-West 
Ivor Brown A. G. Street 
on Collier, Sir William Beach 
. H. Davies Thomas 
Md Ww. Hendy H. W. Timperley 
H. J. Massingham Hugh Walpole 


Edited by H. J. Massingham 


290 pages 15 plates 7/6 
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Pits of interest published to-day 
SIDNEY GALTREY’s 


(‘Hotspur’ of the Daily Telegraph) 


MEMOIRS of a 


RACING 


JOURNALIST 


Foreword by the Earl of Derby 








Probably no man living has had the same access 
to intimate stable secrets as Sidney Galtrey— 


‘many are here disclosed for the first time, 


together with a wealth of anecdote concerning 
the famous owners, trainers, horses and jockeys 
of the last 20 years’ sport (Illus 12/6) 


A de luxe edition signed by the author 25/- 


29 YEARS HARD 
LABOUR »,F.:.8axy 


The author admits to having had an enormous 
amount of fun out of life. He has met most 
of the famous literary and theatrical people of 
the century and, unlike many writers, says what 
he really thinks about them He touches on 
writing, fighting, food, motoring and drink— 
always in an interesting manner (Illus 18/-) 








A selection of Hutchinson's new 7/6 novels 


Frank SWINNERTON’s ELIZ.ABETTH 
E. V. TIMMS’s = CONFLICT 




















MARY GAUNT’s ”ORLDS AWAY 
LEO GREX’s Man from Manhattan 


VIVIAN ELLIS’s DAY OUT 
PETER NEAGOE’s EASTER SUN 
Ready next Friday 


BLAIR NILES’s 
GOD’s CENTURY 


This singularly beautiful new novel 
has an idyllic quality seldom achieved 
in contemporary fiction. It gives a 
picture of Guatemala during the 
Spanish conquest. By the author 
of “Condemned to Devil’s Island.” 


HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers), LTD., LONDON 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Salvation. By Sholem Asch Translated by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. (Gollanez. 8s. 6d.) 

Earmarked for Hell. By Ramon J. Sender. Translated by James 
Cleugh. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 

A Handful of Dust. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

The End of a Childhood. By Henry Handel Richardson. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 


In the Jewish quarter of Warsaw, some years ago, I 
remember being much impressed by the strong in- 
dividuality of the people around me. The rabbis, pale. 
bearded, and intense-looking, and the married women 
in their ill-fitting wigs seemed to me more purely Jewish 
than others of their race encountered in other parts of 
the world; they seemed mysterious, proud, and a little 
terrifying, and at the same time I was keenly aware of 
my own ignorance about them. Salvation has done much to 
suggest to me the precise nature of their racial and cultural 
inheritance. A story of Polish Jewish life a century ago, it 
has none of the tiresome artificiality sometimes found in 
historical novels, but is fluently and vividly told, and has 
been lucidly translated by Mr. and Mrs. Muir. 

Amongst these “ bygone Jewish communities shut off 
from the rest of the world ” religion was a passion. To prayer 
and ritualism and theological studies many of them devoted 
their entire existence, and Sholem Asch has succeeded in 
making that existence real and interesting to the uninformed, 
present-day reader. It was an essentially Oriental existence, 
and the prayers rose easily to a Buddhistic rapture : 

**T love Thee and would like to vanish in Thee as a zephyr is 

lost in the wind, as a blade of grass is lost in the pastures, as a drop 
is lost in the sea.” 
The story itself is chiefly that of the career of a saint, in whom 
the force of pity ““mounted to a burning passion.” The boy 
Jechiel, of a poetical and mystical turn of mind from the 
beginning, had to endure a hard childhood. His father was 
entirely obsessed with his religion, and upon the mother fell 
the whole burden of maintaining the family, which she did 
by selling things to the Gentiles, who seemed “ necessary so 
that the Jews might endure in their midst all the sorrows of 
exile that God had imposed on them.” The most remarkable 
Gentile in the book is a feudal nobleman, Pan Wydawski, 
to whom the peasants and Jews were bound in lifelong 
slavery. ‘‘ I whip my Jews myself,” he said, ‘* when I have 
the inclination. But I won’t allow anybody else to touch a 
hair of their heads.” However, ‘‘ his whole environment had 
crumbled,” and in a very showy way he put an end to himself. 
The climax of the book is centred upon the intended con- 
version and marriage of a Jewish girl to a Gentile, and the 
supreme irony of a rabbi and a Catholic priest both praying 
at the same time and in identical terms for opposite ends 
helps to make this novel something more than a story or a 
historical reconstruction, and provides it with a powerful 
moral. 

Pacifists, and no doubt militarists as well, will not be slow 
to find a moral in Earmarked for Hell, a faithful picture of 
war in all its blundering horror, and of a war, be it noted, 
more recent than that of 1914-1918. In 1921 Abd el Krim 
revolted against the Spaniards in Morocco and inflicted a 
terrible defeat on the army of General Silvestre, who committed 
suicide. The adventures of one Viance, a private in that army, 
are the theme of this book. In a prefatory note, Sehor Ramon 
Sender is unduly modest about his accomplishment. He says 
his work ** might be signed by any one of the two hundred 
thousand soldiers” who took part in the campaign, and 
excuses his “ irregular jottings ” for occasional prolixity or 
lack of literary quality. But only a man of rare imaginative 
power and literary skill, a man both honest and brilliant, 
could have produced this record of a prolonged and compli- 
cated nightmare. Senor Sender makes it clear that he had 
no need to invent anything, and his pages bear the stamp of 
truth. The book will not please those who like war stories to 
be wrapped up in cant or sentimentality, and it has no “ bright 
side ” except the jewel-like clearness and durability of the 
grim poctry which its author has managed to extract from 
suffering and madness, 






Private Viance has as great a significance as any Characty 
in recent fiction, which contains no grander hero, The 
processes of modern life return him to his native Place , 
moral and physical wreck, with no work, no family, and 1 
hope—even his native place has disappeared. There SUEViNe, 
however, a woman who sings: 


“ee 










A woman’s heart 

And the trumpets of Fame 

When the soldiers go by 

Cry, Viva/ For Spain!’ 

She repeated the ‘ Viva / For Spain!’ three times, in weird, gis 
harmonies, waggling her hips. . . .” 









But perhaps the most terrible moment in the book is the oy 
when a priest makes no attempt to deny that “ it’s a great, 
sin to fail in one’s duty to the King than in one’s duty 
God.” It is a pity that one of the most impressive of all yy 
books should have been given, in its English version, such; 
clumsy title. The translation is the reverse of clumsy, 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh seems to be moved chiefly by a kind ¢ 
fascinated disgust, and the irritation which this useful emotic 
sets up in him has caused him to produce another of his cult. 
vated pearls. He takes the title of his new book from 7h 
Waste Land—‘ I will show you fear in a handful of dust’ 
The fear chiefly exhibited by his characters seems to be th 
fear of living anything like what used to be called a Go. 
























fearing life. The story, which deals largely with what mig 





once have been called ** the sins of society,”’ is neatly contrived 
and adroitly written, with a neatness that is perhaps Frenc 
rather than English, and it catches exactly certain of th 
rhythms of contemporary life. There is no waste, no whims, 
and no padding; the book holds the attention throughoit 
and is of exactly the right length. I think it would be a nis 









take to regard Mr. Waugh’s more surprising situations af 






farcical or far-fetched; they are on the whole extremel 
realistic, and charged with the irony that belongs to the 
commonplace but is not always perceived. 







6 


victimization of a 







“ It was as though the whole reasonable and decent constitution fF 
g 





of things, the sum of all he had experienced or learned to expet, 





were an inconspicuous, inconsiderable object mislaid somewher # 
on the dressing table ; no outrageous circumstance in which he foul F 
himself, no new, mad thing brought to his notice, could add a ji 






to the all encompassing chaos that shrieked about his ears.” 





Mr. Waugh has such an economical method of showing wR 





the fool in his folly that he does not allow himself scope for 





elaborate characterization, and his virtuous hero remains if 
little vague, but his method might well be studied by som i 





of his untidier contemporaries. 





The End of a Childhood is partly composed of a continuatio & 





of The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, or rather of the fortune 
of Richard Mahony’s child; partly of eight ‘ sketches i 
girlhood”; and partly of some “tales of Old Strasbourg’ 







Henry Handel Richardson is one of the most  importatl 





writers yet associated with the Dominions, and amateurs ani 
anthologists of the short story should not miss this volunt. 






A child bathing with two fat women; three young gi] 
quarrelling while they try to sleep in one bed too small {0} 
them ; flirtatiousness beginning to show itself, and curiosity F 







struggling with modesty ; four girls “ ragging”’ in a bath 





room ; an agony of adolescent bashfulness ; an unsuccessfil & 





appearance at a first dance—such are the themes of th 
** sketches of girlhood.” To call them sketches is to sugges 






that they are slight ; in fact they are so exuberant and fill— 





of life that they deserve a better name. Two of the othe! 
stories are somewhat old-fashioned and disappointing, bi! 
two are noteworthy, one dealing with the surroundings i 
which a baby passes its brief life, and one with a womals 
thoughts on her deathbed. To judge from this book alot, 
one might suppose that Henry Handel Richardson know 
much more about women and children than she does abot 
men; but in any case one could scarcely fail to recognilt 
her unusual powers, 















His large aif 
well-earned public will lose no time in discovering the plihy 
for themselves: it is enough to say here that it concerns th® 
‘commonplace, romantic English squire,’ 
who suddenly discovers that he is living ina world bereft of orde, 
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Model 296 can in all truth be described as the | tuning shows a rising column of light as 
outstanding all-mains 5-valve Superhet being correct tuning is reached . . . latest multiple 
—_ q offered today. Automatic volume control | Marconi valves ... thes: are but a few 
hos Oe minimises fading and blasting . . . of its many technical features. 
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Current Literature 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CRIME 
~ IN INDIA. 
By Bejoy Shanker Haikerwal 


A fascinating book, skilfully arranged. It deals with 
problems that have become acute only: in recent years, and 
did not attract attention until attention was long overdue, 
those arising out of the industrialization of large areas. of 
India, crowding together desocialized Jow-caste men with a 
tiny proportion of women. But it considers also the back- 
ground of normal conditions, and crimes which rise out. of 
ordinary agricultural poverty or are hereditary in ‘certain 
septs (“the criminal tribes”). The crimes which almost 
alone reach the newspapers are “ political”? (“‘ waging war 
against the King-Emperor,” assassination, conspiracy), and 
these have been wisely: left out of purview, the study gaining 
in compactness thereby. Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter is that on “ The. Panchayat and Crime,” showing the 
survival of primitive -legal tests that with us are now only 
legendary. Thus, among the Pardhis of the Central Provinces 
a woman suspected of misconduct is made to pick a coin out 
of bofling oil or has a pipal leaf put on her hand and a red-hot 
axe laid over it, “‘and-if her hand is. burnt or’ she refuses. to 
stand the test she.is pronounced guilty.” :-The man thought 
to be her accomplice has to diye into water as an arrow is shot 
simultaneously. ‘* A swift swimmer”? retrieves the arrow, 
and if the diver can remain under water until this is accom- 
plished he is held to be innocent. Our thinking naturally 
rejects such methods as depending on “ luck,”’ but the Indian 
maintains that there is often an-equal amount of sheer luck in 
the way of legal decisions (and many in our own country would 
agree with him). How little suited is the alien system imposed 
on India, against the protests of so many Englishmen, begin- 
ning with Warren Hastings, Dr. Haikerwal’s account of the 
Panchayats shows. For social crimes a social punishment is 
awarded. : In Mandla, an ‘unmarried girl who becomes preg- 
nant by a man of another caste:is given to him and fined 
heavily, the money going to the Panchayat, and nothing to 
her father. An Audh woman, if pregnant by her own or a 
superior caste, is fined ‘‘ and can only be married as a widow ”’— 
which seéms logical. A Basor convicted of adultery has his 
head shaved and is seated in the middle of a caste gathering 
and pelted with the leavings of their food (instead of having 
his picture, with the pictures of the ladies involved, in the 
smart papers). There are excellent: chapters on Jails and 
Schools;..on the Criminal Tribes Settlements, acknowledging 
the service done by the Salvation Army and. Hindu Reform 
movements, and on Reformatory Treatment. The book 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s.) is worth careful study by everyone 
who has to do administrative and judicial work in India, and 
is very good reading besides. 


> 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN AMERICA 
By E. M. Delafield 


At the instance of her New York publishers Miss Delafield 
went to America last autumn, and as her readers knew in 
advance, the temptation to call in the Provincial. Lady was 
not to be resisted. To her, of course, the Atlantic liner could 
only appear as a palace of terrors, and she knew that if she 
were to begin to tell what happened on the other side her 
fellow-villagers would say they always knew Americans were 
Like That. From this book (MacMillan, 7s. 6d.) we gather 
that the Provincial Lady found on the whole that they were, 
for the reporters wanted her “ reactions” to the American 
novel and the American woman ; and there was no friend at 
hand to warn her that if English travellers in America are not 
looking for questions such as those they are not likely to be 
bothered by them. Mr. Mais, who was there at the same time, 
assures us that Americans do not talk in clichés. The Pro- 
vincial Lady, on the contrary, heard them saying (or as she 
says, screaming) the same few things wherever she went, and 
most particularly, except in Washington, they wanted her 
opinion of Anthony Adverse. The formidable bulk of that 
romance seemingly prevented her from meeting the test. 
She was stirred to admiration by the great new things in 
Washington, and it took her no time at all to learn the virtues 
of American coffee and American food. In Boston her 
friends could hardly be made to believe her announcement 
that the one thing she would not miss was the home of Louisa 
Alcott at Concord. The Provincial Lady, by the by, may 
have been unable to cope with American hospitality and con- 
versation. But Miss Delafield can have had no difficulty, and 
doubtless she made the discovery common to Englighwomen 
in loud-speaking lands, that the surest way to be heanl in a 
group is to talk well under the noise. The Provincial Lady, 
also, is true to her character in suffering from stage fright 
whenever she has to appear before an audience. Miss Dela- 


=, 


field, however, should have realized that “ Customary 

takes place—shall soon be able to say it in my sleep » j 
rather unfortunate entry to appear in the diary, E Bi 
authors are invited to lecture in America on the assump; 
(much too often proved to be baseless) that they have a My 
connected with their work or other matters upon whi 





: : Z c 
have good or stimulating things to say. Can it be mile, 
any one of them to respond to what is, after all, a high Comet 


ment, by carrying round a little talk that might almost | 
repeated in sleep ? 


THE FIRST WAR IN-THE AIR 
By R.H. KIERNAN 


It is strange that the air forces in the War, with thy 
powers of destruction more devastating and more cruel thy 
any of the offensive arms, yet retained the chivalry of batt, = 
when it was almost wholly lost elsewhere. Mr. Kiernan , 
his book, The First War in the Air (Peter Davies, 5s.); th 
he indulges in no heroics about the glories of war, emphasin, 
this side of the aerial warfare. ‘‘ Chivalry ” he writes, * yy 
never effaced in men’s hearts in the struggle for. the sig 
In the beginning when flying was a new thing there seemed, 
be a brotherhood of the air, a sense of sharing the same Sport, 
The airman of 1915 might hesitate to shoot down an advern 
who had obviously run out of ammunition or who was ¢. 
periencing.some difficulty with his “machine.” “He adni 
that as the War became intensified this spirit only in pa 
survived, but he states that the practice of informing y 
enemy of the fate of an opponent shot. down beyond his ow 
lines was never abandoned. Mr... Kiernan’s book is py.§7 
ticularly interesting as showing the supremacy of the Briti,! 
Air Force that existed except for a period in 1917 throughow)” 
the War. It seems to have been achieved -very largely }y)7 
team work. There were no “ aces” like Baron Richthoiy.) 
There were men who achieved as much as he did but thet” 
names were unknown to the general public. What is su. 
prising is that this supremacy achieved so little except in th) 
last few months when the moral failure of the German arnis) 
was weakening with starvation. The frightful massacre iif” 
front of Beaumont Hamel on July Ist, 1916, occurred atay 
time when the British Air Force had a complete mastery in th! 
air. Is it that the importance of the air weapon is exaggerate) 
or that conditions have so changed as to make the experiencs|_ 
of the last war quite fruitless.as a guide to the future ? What) 
ever the answer Mr. Kiernan’s account of British air histoy” 
is a refreshing indication of the peculiar adaptability (_ 
the British Air Force to the ever changing conditions «)— 
warfare. a 



















HAVING CROSSED THE CHANNEL 
By X. Marcel Boulestin x 


During our holidays, meals assume a greater importanc,) 
and one of the pleasures of foreign travel is the discover) 
of local dishes and wines. In his new book, M. X. Marly 
Boulestin gives us a delightful variant of the travel book = 
Having Crossed the Channel, illustrated by J. E. Laboureu 
(Heinemann, 6s.), may be described as a gastronomical guide 
book. Carefully concealing his own expert knowledge, Mj 
Boulestin set out on a tour of discovery through France ani)” 
other countries. 
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He regards motoring as the best means 0) 


reaching unspoiled places, though he admits that touring ha7~ 


worked havoc even in France. -A cosmopolitan standardizatio 7 


has spread rapidly and as food deteriorates prices increas. 


But he shares with us the table discoveries he has matey” 
off the beaten track. 


He has almost a mystical belief in 


the specialité du pays and can discover the harmony betwee F 


food and scenery. 


courses. ‘* The Nantais find it quite natural. 


By the River Loire not far from Nantes 
he partook of a luncheon which had three different fii)” 
Tt has a kinl 


of monotonous charm like the-flat landscape in which the) 


live.” 


- , ' 
In the Vendéen country one tastes the chaudr,7 


which is equivalent with the. bouwillabaisse of the Marseillas 


and the fish soup of the Bretons. 


In the Landes county) 


one is aware that the Atlanti¢ has broken thin barriers.of lanl 
and turned lakes into lagoons. At apéritif time one takesiy” 
dozen of the small delicious oysters of the district wih 
a bottle of the local vin de sable. ‘It gives one quite an appetilt 
for a good dinner of garbure, fresh tunny fish and wild dove | 
A rapid incursion into Spatr to sample. its dishes, dreailj — 
days.in Périgord, an unspoiled region unknown to. foreigntS | 
and even to many French people, and exploration of th)” 
Basque country add to the many dishes described for 0" F 
delectation. It is perhaps'a Barmecides feast for those WWF 
stay at home, but it is all enjoyable even in the imaginatio. 


M. Boulestin’s zeal is shown by the fact that even in Pats— 
he hurries us down side-streets and across bridges int 


districts unfrequented by the tourist and in some restaurall 


of modest appearance finds the ideal fare, 
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, “Quite so, Sir. Only the other day, a customer 
SE NBS) TH F asked if I had a tobacco which would suit a 
FL INVie) Y R very exacting taste. ‘I want a pipe-tobacco of real 
character and quality,’ he said. ‘In fine, a Virginian 
Aristocrat in mixtures. Have you sucha tobacco ?’” 
“T suggested GOLD BLOCK because I know it 
is blended in such a way as to appeal to the 
connoisseur. Then, as he caught its exquisite 
aroma, he said: ‘Just what I’ve been seeking. This 

is, indeed, a pedigree tobacco !’” 


GOLD BLOCK 


fine Virginia Cut Plug 





20z. Tins... 2/9 1 Ib. Tins .. . 5/6 

















Issued by ‘The Imperial ‘Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Motoring 


Iv is with some misgiving that I refer again to my rash 
promise to advise readers of The Spectator in the choice of 
a new,car. Letters have reached me in formidable 


quantities from various parts of Europe and, of late, . 


from-most places overseas where cars can.be used. It 
is a ticklish business advising anybody anywhere to buy 
this or that car, to avoid the other like the plague. With 
the best intentions in the world one can so very easily 
misunderstand a question, read into it a meaning the 
inquirer never thought of, put an altogether wrong value 
on a phrase. The chances are that the car one recom- 
mends will, at worst, do what is required of it, but there 
is also always the chance that it will do it in a way the 
buyer dislikes. Inevitably I have to read between the 
lines of most of my letters, particularly those written by 
people who say, in effect: ‘‘ I like the 15-h.p. Bird and 
I shall almost certainly buy it. I want it for fast con- 
tinental touring in summer and for town work in winter. 
What car would you prefer to the Bird?” It sometimes 
happens that the 15-h.p. Bird is the very last car I should 
dream of buying for continental or any other sort of 
touring, and that for very good reasons such as the 
experience of myself or my friends or of enough strangers 
for continued reports of failure to be more than a 
coincidence. 

How to answer such a question? It is easy enough 
to write back and say that personally you have no use 
whatever for the Bird, either because you have had 
evil experience with it, or because it has an unsavoury 
reputation among people who know a good car from a 
bad, or because you dislike its general design. But 
that is really shirking the issue. lt may be that when 
your correspondent writes in this strain about a given 
car he is really in grave doubts about it, and although he 
would like to have them dispersed and his choice 
applauded what he really wants is to be told exactly 
why you would not advise him to buy it. And this is 
the most delicately dangerous point of the whole affair. 
The Bird his neighbour buys may be one of those curious 
exceptions to the general rule which are still so common 
in matters of ear-choosing. A thousand Birds. may be 
spreading dismay and repair bills all over the country, 
but there is quite likely one or even half a dozen which 
are perfectly successful cars. It is one of those that your 
correspondent is certain to mect shortly after he has 
bought the alternative machine you have suggested to 
him. The “ Bird ” does not exist, but there is one quite 
familiar marque which illustrates my point very exactly. 
I think it is a‘detestable car and I would not trust it as 
far as the end of the street, but every now and then_l 
hear of people rejoicing in their third year of ownership 
of a machine I know to be inherently rotten. It also 
occasionally does well in competitions of various kinds, 

You see the difficulty. In spite of mass-production, 
in spite of “ hand-made ” work of great cost, in spite 
of every precaution any experienced manufacturer can 
take, black sheep get out and, to confuse a stupid 
metaphor, pass as white in every flock. It is only a 
year or two ago that I heard of a car costing more than 
£2,000, with a reputation for reliability second to none, 
that had a complete engine replacement in the first 
week of its life, an event rare enough in a type that is 
produced at the rate of a thousand a week. If you 
do what you feel is the fair thing—after all you are only 
asked to give advice and there is no compulsion on 
anyone to take it—and sect out your reasons for and 
against this or that car, you may unwittingly be the 
cause of years of disappointment. 


Readers have asked me to suggest two or three cars 
with certain definite qualities, silence, speed, acceleration, 
bodywork comfort, and so on, and again I have realized 
that» what I consider to be good examples of what is 
wanted in each ease may strike the buyer very differently. 
Just as no two engines, or complete cars for that matter, 
are exactly the same so no two motorists put the same 
value on the same qualities, nor apply the same standards. 
When a man says “she must be able, at any time, 
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to reach and hold 65 miles an hour” I do 
find him a car that will reach and hold 70. That shy 
be safe enough. Yet it is quite possible that ea 
dissatisfied with its general performance. He »,_ 
dislike the brakes or the steering or the suspeil 
and any of these will effectively prevent him from ¢ 
his 65 miles an hour in comfort. ~ Another mantis 
be perfectly content with the same car’s behay 
but owe me an undying grudge because it js » 
extravagant on petrol and oil than an inferior mag 
that costs the same. There is no end to the possibjjig 
of trouble for the dispenser of advice. 


These considerations are’ not so grim when it %, 
question of choosing a car’ for use at home, as whey 
reader in the Far East, for example, or in some 
quented corner of Africa, ‘ disagreeably _ remote 
spares and repair-stations, asks for the name 6f| 
car best suited to his purpose. If he sets down exa@ 
what duties the car will have to perform, the conditig 
of service and the approximate useful life experts 
and nothing else, one can offer him several alternatiyy 
safe in the knowledge that, barring accidents outs 
the radius of probability, he will be content with hy 
choice. It is when he demands something special thy 
the risks begin. For it is still unfortunately true thy 
unless it costs a good deal of money, which meay 
as a rule, that it is a “ hand-made” machine, a @ 
with a special performance requires special attention, 
In theory it may be just as reliable as the normal moid 
out of the same factory: in practice it is unlikely, 
Nothing serious will happen, but little worries may ariy 
due to the character of the car itself. You still ofte 
have to pay for speed and red-hot acceleration, ni 
only in the price but in either extra watchfulness ¢ 
service-station bills. At home a decently  designel 
fast car, which has not cost an outrageous amount, 
will do what you expect it to do for a long time, but 
it is well to remember that the knowledge that exper 
service is available within at most 24 hours has a definite 7 
influence on your driving and general treatment of it. 7 
When the nearest man who has had personal experiene 
of the various nervous ailments to which nearly 4 
high-efficiency cars are sooner or later liable is te 
thousand miles away, you will be wise to step lightly 7 
on the accelerator and to keep the engine in tune. Yoh 





my best ty 













































will be much wiser to buy a different sort of car, a dulle,—  >¢4 @ 
a less temperamental car, the sort we used to call “ Three j of pa 
Holes,” because the three holes, for petrol, oil anf were! 
water, were the points that received the mos whick 
attention. B sea 0 
My account in an article some weeks ago of my) _— 
experience with colloidal graphite used in the sump) 
has brought me so large a correspondence, including — This 
many letters from people who have evidently ecitht) unde 
mistaken my meaning or failed to grasp the functioi) poy, 


of graphite, that I feel I should repeat what [ wrote © 
I said (in connexion. with “ making the old car do’) 
“IT would try the experiment of using colloidal graphite 
in the sump if the oil-consumption is heavy . «. [0] 
the past 5,000 ‘miles the consumption [in my own engine 
has been far lower. than it has ever been.” In repli 
to scores of inquiries, most of which I have answer | 
individually, the amount I used was half a pint 7 

1} gallons of oil. I only put it in once and, althougi 7 
the oil has been changed at least six times since, tlt) 
consumption remains éxceptionally low, there is certain! F 
less carbon formed on the pistons and cylinder heads 
and the exhaust is practically. free from smoke... Tha © 
has been my experience. On the other hand, ov 
Spectator reader writes: ‘ Colloidal graphite will reduc F 

oil consumption and it is a grand lubricant but—an = @ 
I fear that you will have discovered it ere now!—b 
frequent use leads to cylinder distortion. I speak as4— 
sufferer.” As I say, I have only once put in the recon © 
mended half-pint and so far my cylinders are cylindrical. 

I hope they will remain so. 
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is Tin was washed 





An actual 
photo ofthe 
Tin, after 
opening, 
showing the 
perfect 
eondition 
of Tobacco 







































Sitting by the fire has led many 
people to a great discovery—the 
discovery of their own home 
Ask anyone who owns a Devon 
Fire, for without doubt they have 
had this experience. a 


















































































































































































































..- and this 
is what the 
Finder wrote: 


“ Kirkcaldy. 
“Herewith find enclosed tin of your tobacco which 
“IT picked up on the seashore. Having removed the 
“rubber band, I found, to my astonishment, that the 
“tobacco was in perfect condition. By the condition 
“ of the tin it may have been a few weeks in the water. 
(The original letter can be verified by inspection.) 


lle, Sea air, alone, can ruin good Tobacco. But here is a form 


nee = Of packing which resists immersion in sea-water. Above 
aul we reproduce, photographically, the actual Tin of Tobacco 


wt which the Tide washed up. How long it had been in the 
= sea one cannot say; nevertheless, the Vacuum Seal was 

nye. mtact and the Tobacco opened out in perfect condition. 

nm) 

‘= This “ EVER FRESH ” Tin keeps Barneys factory-fresh 

ae under all conditions. No other method of packing 

‘| Tobacco can ensure the same degree of freshness. 


ite j 


for Be 


he fe 


BARNEYS IDEAL 

In three strengths: 1!2d. oz. 
Barncys (medium) suits the a e 
smoker; Parsons Pleasure is mad 
+++. for gentler palates and for 
the wbeginner- with - - the -pipe ; 
Punchbowle full strength, 
strong, cool me deeply a 
much favoured by big men 
Sport and Outdoors. 


| Bar neys 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“ The best Empire yet”... 1042. oz. 
Barneys Empire meets that growing 
need for a re. 
unextravagant price. 
it cool, long-lasting, pleasant in 
taste and aroma, truly satisfying and, 





Secally associated with high-priced 
Tobaccos. 


| Everfresh 


MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


® 
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Make yourself at 
home says the 
Devon Fire 


When first a Devon Fire is installed it’s the look of 
the thing, its sane and simple modern design, that 
has all your admiration. But appearance is not all, 
and the Devon Fire has other, more material 
charms—comfort, efficiency—so much a tradition 
that they may not receive their due meed of 
appreciation. Those Devon Fires built with the 
Devon firebowl of furnace fireclay are particularly 
economical. The firebowl quickly becomes red-hot, 
and not only reflects extra heat from itself out into 
the room, but also makes the fire burn more 
steadily and vigorously. Yet the extra heat does 
not mean more coal. Actual Government tests 
have shown that what ordinary grates will do on a 
ton of coal, such a Devon Fire will do on fifteen 


"THE 


evon 
FIRE’ 


CANDY & CO., LTD. (Dept. W.), 
DEVON HOUSE, 60 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Works: HEATHFIELD, NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 


hundredweight. 
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_ Finance | 
Debtor and Creditor 


Amonc the many unhappy legacies. of the. Great War | 


there is none perhaps: which: has proved- to be more 


trying and perplexing than that which is_ represented : 


by the title of this article> ‘It is not merely. the problem 


of debtor and creditor as.expressed in such matters as _ 
International War Debts ‘and’ reparation payments, for | 
the problem is also concerned with internal debts, such | 
as the growth “in our own national debt from about » 


£700,000,000:to nearly £8,000,000,000, and which has in- 
volved heavy taxation, while in the United States the 
huge addition to the national debt in the shape of 


Liberty Bonds has added greatly to the interest payments, 


which have to be made by the U.S. Government. 


Nor is the problem even confined in some countries to | 
Government debts, nor to debts directly due to the. 


Great War. The present distressing situation in the 


United States is only the indirect outcome of the War, ' 


the abnormal prosperity which arose out of her neutrality 


during the earlier years of the War having brought , 
about an orgy of speculation both in commodities and | 
securities which led to the establishment of entirely | 
unsound values, and the real problem in America has ; 
been the inability of a large section of the conimunity 
to discharge their obligations, an inability due partly | 
to the great fall in prices and partly to losses arising out | 


of ‘speculation. 
QUESTIONS OF Equity. 

My reason for considering this subject of debtor and 
creditor of sufficient importance for an article in The 
Spectator is that upon its successful and sound solution 
must largely depend whether a return to prosperity 
rests upon secure foundations. In other words, while it 
may be necessary to give assistance to the Debtor, the 
just claims of the Creditor must also be considered if the 
credit system is not to collapse. Let me give one or two 
examples of this position of debtor and creditor to show 
more clearly what is in my mind. 

Tue Five per Cent. War Loan. 

Rather more than two years ago our own Government 
was burdened with an excessively heavy obligation in the 
shape of a 5 per cent. War Loan for £2,000,000,000. 
Admittedly. this high rate of 5 per cent. was a heavy 
drain upon the tax-payers of the country. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that if the Government had arbitrarily 
reduced the rate of interest to 34 per cent. in breach of a 
contract, the boadholders would not only have suffered a 
great loss of interest, but their faith in the credit of the 
Government would have been shaken, and the result 
would ‘have been far-reaching and disastrous. Fortu- 
nately, however, the contract for the 5 per cent. Loan 
contained a clause enabling the Government to repay the 
Loan at par after 1929. Accordingly, the Government 
merely exercised its legitimate option of offering to holders 
of the Loan to receive back the full amount of the prin- 
cipal in cash or to have in exchange a New Bond carrying 
3} per cent. interest. And because this offer complied 
with the requirements of equity it was patriotically 
responded to. The loss of income to holders of the Loan 
was just the same, but Government credit instead of 
being injured actually improved. 


THe Rattway 


Now let us take a problem of internal obligations, 
which may quite possibly come to the front in the near 
future. It is the one represented by the clashing of 
interests between workers on the Railways and the 
holders of Railway Stocks. The latter have suffered 
grievously during recent years, both as regards lack of 
dividends and depreciation of their Capital. Railway 
workers on the other hand, though enjoying the privileges 
of a sheltered industry, maintain that, irrespective of the 
claims of the Ordinary shareholder, they have a right to 
higher wages than those which have recently been pa‘s!,: 
and there is already talk as to the possibility of some re- 
organization of the Ordinary Capital of the Railways 
which would involve a Capital loss to shareholders. 


PROBLEM. 


= 


Now here again, if credit and the good faith of inyeg 
are to be preserved, it is most essential that the nb 
lem should be solved on lines of equity. In hy 
as the present unsatisfactory position of the Ru 
roads may be due to causes entirely beyond the conty 
of Railroad management, the shareholders have a Stroy 
claim for insisting that the question of wages shall} 
decided upon the ability of the industry to bear the, 
and at the same time give a proper return to th 
shareholders. If, on the other hand, it can be demo, Fe 
strated that there have been serious shortcomings On thy 
part of the Railroad Directors and Railroad Managen 
which have contributed in any material degree to 4, 
present position, then it has to be remembered that the 
Railway Directors act as the appointed representatiy, 
of the shareholders, and if they have been pari 
responsible for the present position, the Railway sto. 
holders may have to suffer some part of the loss, whic, 
however trying, would not be inconsistent with ty 
demands of justice. 








CoNCEALED TAXATION. 


There is, however, yet another way in which the— 
is a-tendency nowadays to seek a solution of the probly 


of Debtor and Creditor, and the classic example is 
be found in the experiment which is being attempted 
in the United States. I have already mentioned thi ® 
the crux of the crisis in that country has been conceme 
with the difficulty experienced by debtors in the Unite 


States meeting their obligations, and President Roosevelt; a 
efforts have been directed to bring about such a tiv) 


in prices of commodities as shall enable’ the debtor 
(farmers and others) by getting. higher’ prices for thei 


products to obtain the wherewithal to meet their 9 
To that end he has engineered an inhi. 
tionary ‘movement including the departure from goli > 
and the devaluation of the dollar, and in addition hal 


obligations. 


poured out millions from the U.S. Treasury not mere 


to relieve unemployment, but to increase purchasiny a 
concerned at the moment in cu 
sidering whether this has been or has not been th 
right course to pursue, the point which I want ti 
emphasize being that this relief offered to the debto}® 
must be very largely at the expense of the credito. 


power. I am not 


The huge outlays by the U.S. Treasury must involv 
oD . . . 


a great increase in taxation, which debtor and creditor)” 
alike’ will have to bear, while in addition this rise in 







prices, if it-is fully attained, must hit the consume 


very hardly, and in fact President Roosevelt’s policy,7 
wise or unwise, undoubtedly involves concealed taxation, J 


the effects of which have still to be revealed. 


Future DEVALUATION. 


I have said that President Roosevelt’s experiment F 
constitutes a classic example of endeavouring to solve) 
this problem of debtor and creditor along the lines of 7 
an inflation of credit, but it must be remembered that a 
owing to the present chaos in currencies there is the 
prospect, or at all events the possibility, of many = 
countries being affected later on by a devaluation o © 
their currencies, and the danger of an excessive devalu- 7 
tion lies in the fact that the United States has giver 7 
such a lead in this direction that it may be difficult 7 
for other nations not to be affected. Already the & 
U.S. dollar has been devalued by 41 per cent. and there is | 
the possibility of a further 9 per cent. devaluation 7 
in which case the chief creditor country with the largest | 
stock of gold will have deliberately devalued its current) 7 
by 50 per cent., thus severely handicapping the trade 7 
of other countries either on. the gold standard or with F 


a less depreciated currency in terms of gold. 


It is far too early to determine what may be the F 


ultimate course of action taken by Great Britain, but 
the point to which I would direct attention is, that if 
as seems probable at present, there may be, later 08, 
a general devaluation’ of currencies, with a tendeney 
towards inflation, commodity prices and the cost of living 
must almost inevitably increase, and while such increas 
may be to the advantage of debtor countries and 
many individual debtors, who happen to be producers, 
the strain may be a severe one to a creditor, who receive 


(Continued on page 382.) 
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Take the waters | 
.. at home 


Schweppes Malvern Water (Sparkling 
or Still) drawn from the famous Colwall 
Springs in the Malvern Hills, is the 
purest water known ; and it costs less 


than imported foreign waters. 
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BY APPOINTMENT z 0 HIS MAJESTY T HE KING 
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l4 days Ye,.\ Libis 
heautiful soft water for I- 


without trouble or installation expense. 






Z 


All you have to do is to place one Clenso! Softener (price 1/-) 
in the cold water cistern every fortnight. For extra con- 
venience and efficiency the new Clensol container is recom- 
mended (price 9d., lasts indefinitely). No more scaled pipes 
or kitchen utensils either. Doctors agree the water is entirely 
suitable for - drinking. 


CLENSOL 


WATER SOFTENERS 
British 12 for 124 Fully Patented 


GB) TTHIS COUPON IS WORTH 9D 


This coupon authorises your Store or Chemist to supply all 
mew users purchasing two or more Clensol Softeners with one 
new free container value 9d. 

Tr case of difficulty send P.O. for 2/6 (6d. to cover postage) to— 
CLENSOL LTD., 75(X) VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 








SIR HERBERT BARKER 


Tells “TRUTH” Representative 
about the shoe bearing his name 


** My interest in these shoes,” he said at the outset, “* is strictly 
orthopaedic, the main consideration being to give health to the 
community as a whole. Experience has proved to me that mzeny 
obscure conditions of ill-health are attributable to ill-fitting 
shoes.” 





** All the time the subconscious mind is being fretted by the 
slightest nerve pressure; and women’s nerves in particular cre 
frequently worn and irritated by the wearying ‘ nag ° of s':ces 
which they tell you are “made to measure by the best shoe- 
makers,’ and are * perfectly comfortable.’ ”’ 
* 1] have received letters of thanks from all over the world—and cv:n 
telephone messages—from complete strangers who wish to express 


their gratiiude for the new sense of foot-freedom and revitalised 
health which has followed their wearing of these shoes.” 


Send for a copy of the “ Truth” article, also 
FREE Booklet describing Sir Herbert Barker's search 
for his ideal shoe. A_ postcard will do. 
NCGRVIC SHOE CO., DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
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THEIR need; 
OUR opportunity! 


Material conditions in Western Canada 
are not improving. On the contrary, 
terrible desolation and destruction have 
fallen upon the whole area. 


The churches there cannot possibly be 
self-supporting. If the spiritual work is 
to be maintained it must be by the free- 
will offerings of those living in more 
prosperous circumstances. 


Without the help of the C.C.C.S. the 
work of these small prairie churches 
must inevitably diminish. 


THIS IS A CALL to all who are anxious 
for the highest welfare of our fellow- 
countrymen overseas. 





Will you answer the call, generously 
and quickly, by sending a gift to the 
Secretary, 





CHURCH SOCIETY 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 ||| 












































Mr. John 
Masefield 


The Famous Poet Laureate, 
writes: 


“Cancer is one of 
the most terrible 
enemies life has. The 
men and women who 
are fighting Cancer 
are the soldiers most 
worthy of support 
now in the World. 
Help them to find 
the cause of the 





The special work of The Cancer 
Hospital (Free) and _ of _ its 
various Departments entails par- 
ticularly heavy expenses. The 


total cost of maintenance is 
approximately £50,000 per Curse and a means 
annum. At the present time a 


of destroying it. At 
least help them to 
help those suffering 
from it.” 


large Bank overdraft is still out- 
standing, and it is earnestly 
hoped that sufficient donations 
and subscriptions will be forth- 
coming at an early date to free 
the Hospital of this burden. 


Please send a Special Gift to the Secretary: 


Che 


Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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payment in a currency with diminished purehgg 
power, and also to all those with fixed incomes y 
may be affected by a rise in the cost of living,’ 

Fortunately in this country our sound budget, 
position may yet protect us from the actual eyij; 
inflation, even-if there should be some currency deyyly 
ation. Artuur W. Kippy, 
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. Financial Notes 


CHEMICAL INTERIM DIVIDEND. 


Although at first the market expressed some Cisappoig, 
ment that the interim dividend of Imperial Chemical Ing, 















tries Limited remained at 24 per cent. on the Ordinary g ™ 
there has since been a rally in the price, the belief being thy COPLA 
profits have been greater, but that the Directors have elects Caledonia 
to pursue a cautious policy in the matter of distributiq —. 
Indeed, in the case of so important a concern. representiy penne 
not only a huge amount of invested capital, but of my er 
phases of industrial activity, a conservative policy , “Ede 


undoubtedly to be desired. On the whole, the market; 
disposed to await with some confidence the annual rep 
some six months hence. 


* * * * 


sé 
BANKING PROFITS IN JAPAN. h 
At the General Meeting of shareholders of the Yokohay 


Specie Bank held last -Monday an excellent statement ; 
accounts was presented for the 109th Half-Year en 


June 30th last. The statement showed that the net prj Every 
for the Half-Year, including Yen 7,648,164 brought forwa * Are! 
from the preceding Half-Year, was Yen 14,756,944, | or sh 


FU 


further amount of Yen 1,500,000 was placed to the Reser: 
and the Directors are pleased to declare a dividend at th 
rate of 10 per cent.-per annum ‘with an increased Balan: 
forward of Yen 8,256,945. . The increase in profit is a sul 
stantial one, while this further addition to the Reser” 
brings that Fund up to the very large total of Yen 124,250,477 
a figure considerably exceeding the issued capital at the Bail 





* * * * 


Bic INpustTRIAL Bonus. 





Undoubtedly one of the influences responsible for ih) 
continued strength of industrial shares is to be found in th) 
fact that every now and then there is evidence of some of thi” 
Industrial Companies offering profits comparable with tho 


of gold mining or purely speculative ventures. Thus, in thy = 
latest report of D. Gestetner Ltd., the duplicating machik§) = Cur 
manufacturers, a further big increase is shown in the pri Bess 
which amount to £121,364, compared with £71,782 for thi) , Letter 

ae 7 ei s * © deseripti 
previous year. A final dividend is recommended of 17} WF through 


cent., making 30 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary shame 
which are now of 5s. denomination. It will be recalled thiy 
the Preference shares were reduced to 15s. and the Ordinay 
to 5s. each with the return of 5s, per share in each case lis 
November, and in January 200,000 Ordinary 5s. shares wet 
offered to shareholders at par. It is now proposed to plat 
£32,367 to Reserve, making that fund £142,500, and ti 
capitalize £42,500 of this sum in paying up 170,000 Ordinany 
shares to be issued in the proportion of one New share fi- 
every five Ordinary shares held. The balance sheet also dv} 
closes a very strong liquid position. § 








* * 8 * 


REMARKABLE PROGREsS. a 

When, a few days ago, the Triplex Safety Glass Compal)” 

announced the maintenance of a dividend for the past yey 

at the rate of 25 per cent., there was a slight set-back in thy 

price of the shares. It is not surprising, however, that they” 
has since been a recovery, for the Annual Report is an excell! 

one, showing that the gross trading profit rose to £130,785 
as compared with £97,225 in the previous year. Out of thee 


AN 


profits £23,049 has been applied to Depreciation a : A 
obsolescence of plant, &c., and £37,500 has been appropriate! 

to cover the entire cost of the purchase of the * Protectoglass POI 
business, leaving the book value of goodwill, patents and tra 

marks at the nominal figure of £1. A comparative stateme Mort; 
which accompanies the Report, shows that over the past si Due 
years, during which Mr. Graham Cunningham has beet —— 


managing director, the profit has risen from £14,120 ty 
£130,787, while the financial position has been immensé! 
strengthened even after returning 10s. per share in cash" 
shareholders. At their present price of 81s. 6d. for the lé 


shares the yield to the investor is under 3? per cent. 
A. W. K 


| By 
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as 


» Wh ‘All Wool. Made in Scotland 


FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


; some Rug may be had in the following 
ce Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon,” Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
egor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 55%”, fringed ends. 


RUGS in all the principal Clans 
aves from 21/- to 42/-. 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said :— 
«| do commend this Institution to the Public for their 
continued assistance.”’ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


‘obiany have just admitted the 


‘nal 30,000th Child 











at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 


%9 9 >? 


9 9? 99 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(feunded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No Commission. 




















- prot Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 

Orwar) “ Arethusa” is fed, — and hag ay a trained so that he WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 

4, | or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or woman. “A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM 
wh FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 4th EDITION. 

alae é NEEDED NOW. By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
aa >| 1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEING Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

0.00 : MAINT AINED. pt. will be Pane py omy om the —_ amachine 2%, © en 
a 4 164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 Government Stoc oes not | ie in the stock itself, but purely 
Pal OF aident: FLRH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. ee ee ae eee 


tle THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


in th (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
of th Be Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
2 West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
| throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


o) DNAS: 
) INS 


SHARES ISSUED 


0 AZ rate 


ie EQUIVALENT TO £5.3.3% 












“EAN OLD SOCIETY WITH 
“A VERY LARGE PRO. 
“|| PORTION OF RESERVES 


a6 Mortgage Advances exceed £560,000 
Due to Shareholders £523,000 
ype Reserves £35,000 


NORWICH 
BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 34 (8) Prince of Wales 
Rd., Norwich. Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office: 16 City Road, E.C. 1 
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WRITE 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 








THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 











MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 103 eT Saeeers 
1. A famous stone will solve 1. You will get this p., & 
By ZENO diane. Y Rie, 


this. 
































































































































































[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 2. Confused fish food 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 0. O, is our act—making a 9 Basestats i : 7: 
Envelopes should be marked *“* Crossword Puzzle,” and should very bad result ? = = movement, lin 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes y ime 4. Without are mixed Fron 6 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on }2, A Christian often heads this. | — headwear, ij; 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be en ee 
published in our next issue.]} 14. The parrot loses nothing 5. With = it would be mig — 
by being floored. aease Crys aE 
- 6. There is nothing in jp AY 
. |2 3 {4 5 6 q 8 9 15. A Greek sailor could get the fortune. om ei 
a | ee eee slant of this. 7. This kind of a log burns dates 
10 | | | 1l 12 113 festive occasions, jn London, 
| | 16. Without you it’s a trifle  g Itch. plowing 
14 | 15 confused. 9, Musical chestnuts ie interes 
: : Spain. “vinal 3 
— 18. An insular revolution be- Xovember 
ine oF 3 1]. Measures about 20 ing Vandidat 
16 | 17 +418 comes upright. with it. "Be ust. give 
| F : ‘ ‘ september 
ee 19. A neat confusion in Rome. 12. The king of 21 across inf BY ORI 
19 |20 21 |22 23 24 midst of duty. ; 
| 21. The debts King Edward con- 13, A hard bird to catch, Incorpr 
25 | 26 127 tracted in an Artois town. 17. The whole thing turned oy» 
—— 25. Hitler decides this in Ger- 20. A matricide closely ass) 
283 «CO | 29 ated with divorce, % 
e | many. : é : 
| a 21. Two articles about the ty) f a 
30 | Ss 32 33 27. The head of an _ Italian of a trap. BE nyso' 
| | House, Shelley wrote 22. It’s more unusual reyers| 4 )) _ 
7 about. 23. This is hard to retain Upsie fe tionally oF 
34 | 35 down. q problems 1 
| | | 28. A permanent mark can 44 Given an altered oa 
| ~t. ¥ ve, the fae farm. 
make curves. religious parties mig Prospect 
7 conform to the sim... 
SOLUTION TO + 29. If I trace (Anagram). = ae pene 
‘ ) 540 
ponerse militant The winner of Crossword 30. Histrionic Roman. 26. If you upset this you my Bags. 
No. 102 is: * . : 34 across. e le 
: ae 33. You can eat or drink tea in 31. If what goes before BD Vedical E 
tf 2 . . ‘ ) Cam fae Medical © 
Mrs. P. C. Underhill, a kiln, die, vou weet ae Four E 
Wellington House, 34. Make unwelcome swallows. help. p the annus 


> Appointm 
» = Particu 


32. This divided by nothing 


Westgate-on-Sea, 35. This should be put down. gives milk. 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 













TOWN & COUNTRY E 


: | “~~ 
| 1/6 per line | For Sale or To Let : 





me (free 
Oxford, 
chester, 
Peterbor 


Houses and Properties 



































































A. T. UNDERWOOD Pay 
P x ) D Whi. 72 
The most Central Office For ‘ 

SURREY & SUSSEX OME 

PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. : e 

Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. ipa 

(Phone: Crawley 328.) ALI 

So 

WHITEMAN & CO. sre 

56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel. Kens. 0026-7. mia osth 

BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE & L* 

Full of Oak Beams. Old Lattice Windows. © Frice, ¥ 

KENT. Amidst lovely country and in perfect order. & €0.,. 

3 Reception, 4 Bed., Bath, &e., Garage. Pretty Gardens. 

133 ACRES — £2,000 UA 

WHITEMAN & CO., as above ; =. 

5 : Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow ot Friel 

| SERVIC! 

FL TS id h j dl d G d | London 

q 
UNIQUE TROUT PONDS ATS amidst charming Wooc lan ar “i | 

SURREY. ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE oad robably the most beautifu ; EA} 

with splendid views. Superb condition. 5 Bed., 2 Recep- adjoining PUTNEY HEATH development in London. ’ R tl 

tion, Bath, &c., Garage, Main Electricity and Water. COMPLETE WITH E Attn 

wee ait rare ——— VERY MODERN REFINEMENT, ws 

CHARMING GROUNDS—11 ACRES. INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O R — 

ONLY £3,500 WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 0 

WHITEMAN & CoO., as above. BE AVAILABLE. Inv 

BLOCKS FACE 1S eat oa OPENING ON F | E | D S — 

EATH. most c 

INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY tod 

apg erg (near Bournemouth).—Pre-War self- ® to , T 9 _ Mod 

contained Maisonette, 2 sit., 3 bed., bath, w.c., GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W. 15 a 

kitchenette ; central heat., Ideal boiler, Esse boiler, CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE Ph ie P ¥ 9 66 Street, 

e.L, gas; on private road, near church, ’bus ; charming i : one: Putney 21 Giicics 
garden. Rent £115 inclusive.—THOMPSON, 30 Bourne- Builder Owners; JOHN LAING & SON, Led, 

mouth Road, Parkstone. Saaanaana — ee —————— - — —— I 
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HE SOCIETY ¢ 

ACCOUNTANTS AND 
EXAMINATIONS. 

js hereby given that the next Examination of 

I gland and Wales will be held 

and Leeds on the 


9F INCORPORATED 
AUDITORS. A.D. 1885. 





1D yoy 






are ident in En 
candidates 1esiden : da 
y London, Manchester Cardiff 
ing dates : 
poeliminar} Examination October 29th and 30th, 1934. 
Intermediate Examination October 31st pis 
November Ist, 1934. 
Final Examination 
‘ovemmber Ist, 1934. ; 
Mrandidates desirous of — presenting 
must give notice to the undersigned 
September 25th, 1934. 
BY ORDER OF THE 
A. 


5 burns 





ts fi 
be October 30th and 3tst and 
themselves 


nm: 
20 Inch : 
or before 


on 
COUNCIL, 
4. GARRETT, Secretary. 
rate oo s’ Hall 
Incorporated Accountant Hall, 
ch, ; Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C. 2. 


O88 in th: 
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4 MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
L the tom 
PRVUNNOW HALL, NEWTON-IN-BOWLAND, 
revers| Ae YORKSHIRE, 
erse, \ co-educational School for children who are emo- 
in Upside tionally or physically delicate or who present special 
D jroblems in development or conduct. 
S Modern methods under medical supervision, Own 
‘lve, the fie Farm. mm ee 
3 mig lrospectus trom THE MEDICAL PRINCIPAL, 
arts of ae rage 
INIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
) 540 BEDS, SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
“OU may FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 
; The Hospital and Medical. School ofter complete 
© jacilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
re cam: ae Medical Examinations. 
id na Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
neel Other Seholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
> the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
) Appointments annually. 
nothing Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 











4%, for 26; and 10%, for 52. 


The best blade 
in the World 


and Real Econom 


a 
—— SUPER 
i9-V Ai) Bi) NI) a) 


Sole Manufacturers, 
JAMES NEILL & CO.(SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


€.99 








PERSONAL 





YLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
© poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
» cuclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev, Percy INKSON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, KE. 1. 








| EFORE selling trifles, possibly treasures, Silver, 
q Jewels, Pictures, Furniture, China, &e., consult 
me (free) or write. Shortiy calling (fee 21s.) around 
Oxtord, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Harrogate, Carlisle, Newcastle, Northampton, 
Peterborough, Bedford, Valuations for all purposes. 


Hurcomb), Carlton 





G. FARROW (assisted by W. E 
House, 11D Regent street, Piccadilly 
Whi. 7261, 


Circus, S.W.1. 





YOMRADESHIP CLUB, for introductions to peo ple 
F \ of intelligence and wide interests. Write to THE 
Jie SECRETARY,19 Pembridge Crescent, W.1L,enclosing stamp 





ALF fees (£50 yearly). 
South Coast. 


2 girls received in schoc] 
Services preterred.—BoXx A593. 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?. . Write Book 
“Lean... and L will.)’—BRitisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1( BR) Ludgate Hull, E.C.4. 


for Free 





“7 IKE A LADY'S €ARESS’’.is a shave with .the 
: BALL RAZOR... Something new and luxurious. 
Trice, 129.'6¢4. of all dealers or post free from SALOMONSEN 
« €0., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3.0: * 





ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FRIENLS HOME 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. - 








qi ia - 

i eo _ interested in international affairs and in 
AU the promotion of internatiénal friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





EAS EL & EV ES... 
: Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
; temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
}— Most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 
_ Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GRosVENOR House NURSING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Tel.:; Byron 2495. 








— \ J 11.—Accommodation offered in delightful small 
ives house, large rooms, garden. Quiet, pleasant 
atmosphere, consideration. No other tenant. Gentle- 





_ folk. “Refs —Rox A, 594, 






| gpg at Information, and Literature respect- |; 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
o Disease, (Est. in Queen's Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 





tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—-STANLEY SMITH, See, 
MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
NW tion. Guaranteed ree Booklet T.S. HEATON, 


2u Grosvenor Place, 3.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





GROUP fesults, 1084: First 
DAVIES’s, 5 Sussex Place 


MAVAN INSPECTOR 
Place. and two others 


}W.2. Paddy 3351/2. 





D.THE WORLD 





aide : es 
This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and convenientés that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


ROUND THE WORLD-—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ..- . Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U-S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage. 

from £53. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CQ., 22 Billiter 
Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2827, 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
, Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance io ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing tields 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usuvl examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 


Ss": 


Public School for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 





BRANDON’S, SRISTOL, 


Girls prepared for University Scholarships, L.R.A.M. 
and usual Examinations. 

New Site of Is acres recently purchased on Henbury 
Hill (outskirts of Bristol). 

Fees: £120 per annum, 


of Clergy), £73 per annum. 


Apply HkAb-MISTRESS. 
S': DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
\ SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chureh); 
recognized by Board of Edueation ; warm climate : 
bathing: good food: gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarder-, 
Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR 


Foundationers (Daughters 





sea 














YT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
b Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
37TH ANNUAL EDITION, 
QATON’S LIST. OF SCHOOLS. 

An aid to: Parents in the Selection of Schools and 
Tutors. 
Crown Svo, 980 Pages. Price 5s. ~Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars with iHustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &e. 











ADVICE ALSO GIVEN. FREE OF ALL CHARGH. 
J. AND J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
| Street, London, E.C. 4. 

FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
| 
| Le Fe RS Cc QL LEG E 


VILLARS, SWITZERLAND. 4,100 feet. 
Character, Health, Sports. Under English 
Head-master, J. Ss. Barnarp, M.A. 


ARVEYES 
Education, 
direction. 
(Cantab). 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ce. 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e. promptly executed 
4Mss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon eopy 3d. per 1,000, 
| Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Lt 
\ 











YR 


trations 


MSS revised. 
Leven, 


Orehes- 
Yorks. 


POEMS set to music. 
CARKINGTON BRIGGS, 





AK E WRITING PAS. 

Premier School pupils are earning thousands of 
pounds. FREE LESSON AND COPYRIGHT SUB- 
JECT CHART from the RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 





Songs and musical comps, 
‘Terms by arrangement. 
FC. 


YONG-POEMS WANTED 
anaes considered tor publication. 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, L404 Shaftesbury Ave., W 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.— REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.3. 








DANCING 





YCOTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 
S DouGLas TAYLOR, 3, Furnival Street, Holborn. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
i SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
«& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street). 
London, W. 1, ° 
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CINEMAS 





CADEMY 


Oxford Street. 


RAIMU 


in the diverting financial satire 


CINEMA 


Ger. 2981. 


* CES MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE” (A). 
** Best film of the week. ... 4 A brilliant affair.’’— 
D. Telegraph. 





| bet (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285.) 
“4 JANNINGS and DIETRICH in “THE BLUE 
ANGEL.” 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MAN AGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or “professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. ‘Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance. by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}$% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5% for 13, 7° for 26 and 10% for 52. 





| EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





HRIFTY BUYERS! Winter UNDERWEAR 
j DIRECT FROM MAKERS, saves you Shillings in 
the £. Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
ot * B-P ” Underwear, and judge quality and price for 
yourself. Pure Wool, Mixtures, or Art Silk. Best British 
workmanship and dependable. Every style and every 
size, for Women, Children, Men. Outsizes a speciality. 
Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. Guaranteed 
against shrinkage. (*‘ They are everything you claim 
them to be,” writes a customer.) COMPLETE SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money back. i 
Patch Service.—Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 
Dept. S$, Union Road, Nottingham. 






LTb., 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
bed and bre akfast, 30s.—Partic ulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 








EGYPT, INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 

















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 


N 





In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
grein SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS,.— 
b Send for list, LAURENSON BroTHERS, 97 Com- 


mercial Street, Lerwick. 





ae TLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
b Jn quarters at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d. 


per Ib. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
Is. per Ib. All carriage paid per parcel post. 
Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

THOs. M. ADIE AND SONs, Voe, Shetland, 











BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
A.A. R.A.C 


Doi a SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. 

Illd. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 





rR O 7 ws ©. 8 § P A — 
D a brand oe w hotel in a 300 year old country house. 
Perfect cuisine, delightful grounds, sun lounge with 
vita-glass windows. Send for the Norpury Hovsk 
HOTEL book or call for lunch and see the place yourself. 
’Phone: Droitwich 173. 





—THE ALISON 


4 DINBURGH. 
Tgms.: “*Melcrest 


‘AC rescent, 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. 
i Hydro. For Health, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus, 


HOTEL.—Melville 
,’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





Britain’s Greatest 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





R* 1FRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for De _—— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
YTELS managed by the 
SRE ; RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


H. A., 
W.1. 


PEOPLE’ 


Pp. B. 
STREET, 


LTp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

, quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List **S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
JTrust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

\ George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
hs, a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 


dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 

\ JINTER is mild in Tenby. Enjoy it at the Red 
House (CoL. H. ALLEN). Country House: Golf, 

Hunting, Shooting. Terms from 3 guineas. 








FOLLOW THE SUN 
IN AN ARMCHAIR 


There is no more delightful way of visiting Monte Carlo and 
ltaly than by European Motorways. Youareassured of every 
comfort, absolutely first-class hotels, your own individual 
armchair in a British Motor Pullman Saloon, a complete 
itinerary which includes the most famous beauty spots 
and places of interest. British chauffeurs and couriers 
of wide experience, whose duty it is to ensure your 
complete relaxation and enjoyment, and all at an abso- 
lutely inclusive cost. European Motorways is an entirely 
British organization. 


MONTE CARLO 


and the RIVIERA 


This tour includes Paris, the very beautiful Rhone Valley, 
the antiquities of Roman France, and then the varied 
excitement and charm of Monte Carlo. The return 
journey is by the magnificent Alpine scenery of the Route 
des Alpes. Regular fortnightly departures. Another 
Tour to Monte Carlo is a combined land and sea cruise 
by P.O. Line to Gibraltar, Tangiers, returning from Monte 
Carlo by Motor Pullman. 


ITALY 


SPECIAL DEPARTURE. SEPTEMBER 29th. 


This tour is quite unique and we have only a few seats 
available for this Departure. It is a 25-day tour to French 
and Italian Rivieras, Florence, Rome, Naples, Adriatic 
Coast, Venice, Italian Lakes and Switzerland. 


Write for Brochure “Z”’: 


EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS 


Chesham House, 150 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
"Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620 

















RECOMMENDED ' BRITIgy 
HOTELS 


‘THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be Pleased ty wy 
to readers desiring them the names of hott, 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britcin And Irigy 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List, In Oi 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the-f 
have subseribed towards the cost of publication Of ti 
feature and we hope when possible readers will 
them. Personal recommendation 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 










of hotels is Alen 











BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRA > 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURN EMOU TH iyDRn 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATERY and ay 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT, 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSER, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMs. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNT 
CAPEL CURIG (N. W ales).—BRY N-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. L aro gh ry).—GOLE, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KIN@Q’ MSs, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYC HROC HAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSH |; 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street, 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARIN 
HASTINGS.—QU KEN’S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL 
NKS . 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTHEL CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths).— LOCH RANNOG 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 














































LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington. W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., WC! 
—CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St, WL 

MALVERN.—FOLEY Al a 


<MS 

MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skvye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. ks RWICK BAY 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—L i ae GH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). me! . KSIONE PK. Wes 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland),.—FL ODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffclk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).— BEN WYVI5 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR LYS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopste ignton).—HUNTL, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

LACK 


—Pp. 




















—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—LORD LEYCESTER. 






WARWICK. 
















THE CAMERA 
OF THE 
FUTURE 


LUSTS FREE 
Phone Mayloir 0924561 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


119, NEW BOND STREET, W-!- 
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